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Some Que stions for Ref lection. 

(Dr. Paul Gregorios) 

1. Modern science, and the u.-chnology based on it, are compara¬ 
tively new in the history cf humanity - only a few centuries old. 
Science had once to fight for survival against the unjust onslaughts 
of the dogmatic western religion. That period is now happily over. 
Science has now come of age, and can stand on its own, not seeking any 
protection or promotion from religious circles. 

2. On the other hand, Science itself had been tempted, especially 
in the light of some of her more spectacular achievements of the end 

of the last century, to claim certain dogmatic certainties for herself. 
But as our-century draws to its close, dogmatic scientism becomes 
increasingly out-dated and unfashionable. 

3. Today one notes at least four different attitude to Science 
and Technology occupying the centre of the stage. 

a) First comes the popular view about science and technology, 

a view which is a kind of hang-over from the hectic days of triumph- 
alistic scientism. This is the belief, widely held, that science 
and technology are potentially capable of solving all the problems 
of mankind. This naive view is especially common in the developing 
countries of the world, where the wide use of modern science and tech¬ 
nology is comparatively new, and the marvels of science and technology 
can still make a great impression on the minds of ordinary people. 

I think this view is still rather common in India, 

b) On the opposite extreme, and almost totally irrational, is 

the ■< r iew of the Counter-culture Syndrome in advanced industrial soci¬ 
eties. Theodore Roszak, for example ( Where The Wasteland Ends, The 

Making of a Counter Culture ) sayss "Because science dominates the rea¬ 
lity game of high industrial society, I am convinced that a hard cri¬ 
tique of its Psychology now has everything to do with restoring our 
cultural health". ( Wasteland . P.371) Acknowledging his debt to 

such contemporary thinkers as Abraham Maslow (solution proposed: 
'hierarchical integration' of many modes of knowing, including those 
of Tao and Zen as well as the scientific), Lewis Mumford (a science 
based in "an organic world-pictur4'), Lancelot Law Whyte (integration 
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of art, ethics and natural philosophy within a 'science of form 1 ) 

Thomiis Blackburn (integrate sense-experience, intuition and objecti¬ 
vity on a complementarity model), Arthur Koestler (anti-reductionist 
emphasis on wholes and systems), and others, Roszak charges that 

"science is far too narrowly grounded in the personality. 

It closes out too much experience and in this way drastically 
distorts what it studies" ( Wasteland, P.372). 

His view is that "science has been lionized out of all proportion 
by the necessities of urban-industrial life and by the political 
opportunism of the technocracy". Roszak's solution is the "rhapsodic 
intellect", in which science is wedded to mysticism and art to pro¬ 
duce a revolution of consciousness which restores the "sacramental 
vision of nature" to Science. But this revolution 

"will happen, perversely and heretically at the fringes of 
our culture and work its way in toward the center. The 
Scientists, and guardians of single vision in urban-industrial 
society and the intellectual linch-pin of the technocracy, 
may be among the last to hear the news" (ibid.p.378) 

c) A third type of view comes from English-speaking philosophers 
of science. Despite the wide divergence among them, there is grow¬ 
ing consensus among Karl Popper and Thomas Kuhn, Paul Peyerabend and 
Stepehn Toulmin. While Popper argues for the autonomy of a "third 
world" of man-made ideas called scientific knowledge constantly in 
process of revision and evolution ( Objective Knowledge: An Evolution ¬ 
ary Approach , OUP. 1972), Feyerabend argues for epistemological anar¬ 
chism in science ( Against Method , New Left Books, 1974)* The second 
edition of Thomas Kuhn's Structure of Scientific Revolutions ( with 

an added postscript ) came out in 1970 (Chicago University Press) with 
his theory of paradigms further refined. Kuhn sees science as a 
'way of seeing' through paradigms or picture-analogies, the paradigms 
themselves being in a process of constant revision and change, change 
not in accordance with any rational law, but almost haphazardly, often 
by revolution, most of the time through battles between rival paradigms 
created by congeries of specialists' communities"(See Inuse Lakatos and 
Alan Musgrave, Ed., Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge, p.253) 

Science is a system of theory choices, preference being for theories 
or paradigms with greater accuracy, scope, simplicity and fruitfulness. 
But these are not the only criteria for theory choice, which seems 
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to demands also some fre~ creativity, ie, an irrational element as 
well. 


All these philosophers, however, agree on one point - Science 
is not proven knowledge; it is one way of seeing reality, quite a 
successful way, admittedly. But no thinking person would claim 
infallibility for science, nor would he give it any methodological 
monopoly over human knowledge. Science is a useful tool, it helps 
us to predict certain aspects of reality and therefore to control 
them. It may also help us partially to understand the nature of 
reality, hut cannot give us an adequate picture of it. Such a modest 
evaluation of science seems to he the one prevalent among most philo¬ 
sophers of science. 

d) A fourth view of science is the one held in most socialist 
countries. It is difficult at the moment to document this view from 
primary sources, since western language sources are scanty. One of 
the best recent western studies is Loren R.Graham*s Science and Philo ¬ 
sophy in the Sovi e t Union . (Vintage Books, New York, 2nd ed. 1971*584 PP 
What we see here is a science-based natural philosophy. Marxist 
ideology itself claims to be the science of dialectical materialism, 
a scientific analysis of social reality. Graham calls "contemporary 

Soviet dialectical materialism".."an impressive intellectual 

achievement" (p#430). His praise, - and let me add that the American 
Professor Graham is no Marxist or Marxist sympathizer, - is rather 
fulsome s 


"In terms of universality and degree of development, the 
dialectical materialist explanation of nature has no 
competitors among modern systems of thought. Indeed, 
one would have to jump centuries, to the Aristotelian 
scheme of a natural order or to Cartesian mechanical 
philosophy, to find a system based on nature that could 
rival dialectical materialism in the refinement of its 
development and the wholeness of its fabric" (op,cit.p. 430 ) 

In other words the Marxist effort to integrate philosophy with 
science has no contemporary parallel in the West, where the two are 
kept in fairly watertight compartments even by many philosophers of 
science. One may question some of the assumptions of Soviet diale¬ 
ctical materialism but its rigorous effort to build an integral syster 
that unites ideology, philosophy and science is more impressive than 

any other. But this also means that Eastern European scientists and 
philosophers of science do not share the uncertainty about science an< 
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technology so characteristic of the contemporary western scientific 
thinkers. The west feels tempted to call the Soviet attitude 
’Scientism' - the belief in the omni-competence of science. The 
Eastern European would deny that the epithet is merited. He would 
say that Marxism is the or.]y ideology that integrates science in a 
larger framework that deals with all aspects of reality. It is a 
flexible ideology, which can give up a strict Laplacean type of deter¬ 
minism in the light of the insights of modern physics, but sticks on 
to causality despite indeterminacy at certain levels. 

It is not a mere platitude to say that all these four views 
must contain some element of truth, though the degree of verity in 
each may be different. The third view which is the view of most 
thinking scientists outside the socialist world today, could be 
considered more modest and objective than the first or the second; 
but it does not raise the question of the role of science in the 
sum-total of human endeavour. It is that question that increasingly 
rises before us as western civilization itself goes through a measure 
of soul-searching and self-criticism. 

The main point of this paper is to sharpen the articiculation of 
this question and some related ones. Some of these questions ares 

1. What degree of regularity and determinany has to be assumed in 
reality in order to explain the fact that science has been 'successful'? 

2. Does science provide objective knowledge of reality? Does the 
fact that at certain micro levels the observer is inescapably influenc¬ 
ing the structure of the reality observed, lead to the conclusion that 
in all scientific knowledge pure objectivity is unattainable? What 
kind of objectivity does science provide? To what extent is the claim 
to objectivity questionable? 

3. It has often been assumed that Science and Technology are by 
their very nature universal, while culture is by nature local. Can 
this view be sustained? How is modern science and science -based tech¬ 
nology related to Western culture, and at what points do we need to 
beware of this relation in adapting modern science and technology to 
our needs in India? (This question is much wider than the issue of 
small, medium or appropriate technology). 

4. On the hand, it is charged that the classical Vedanta tradition 
which denies any ultimate significance to historical and material rea¬ 
lity is inimical to the development of modern science and technology 
in India. On the other hand, it is being argued that the view of 
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reality disclosed in modern physics is much closer to the world-view 
of Taoism, Buddhism and Hinduism than to West Asian religions like 
Jud- ism, Christianity and Islam (eg. Fritjof Capra., The Tao cf Physi cs) 

What is the truth in eithei of these assertions? 

5* Science can promote certain values like integrity, honesty, 
clarity, etc. But most cf the value questions facing society lie 
outside the purview of science as such. Some questions in scientific 
investigation are themselves not capable of scientific solutions. 

(eg> What degree of risk are we justified in taking in connection 
with experiments involving genetic mutation, and creation of new bact¬ 
eria strains?) How does society make sure that the work of the 
scientist is itself subject to values and norms decided upon by 
society?. 

6 . Development of the scientific consciousness has been alleged 
to be detrimental to the development of the faculties like intuitive¬ 
ness, aesthetic sensitivity, vision of the whole of reality, etc. 

Is there any truth in this allegation? Have we over-valued science 
and technology because of their phenomenal success in the recent past? 
How do we correct this imbalance, and devote greater attention to the 
development of the other faculties of the human person? 

7. Science tells us very little about the quality of life. And 
it is being increasingly realized that a higher quality of life should 
be a permanent orientation in all economic and social planning. Can 
Science play any role in quantifying or functionalizing 1 Quality 

of Life in such a way that it can be programmed into national plann¬ 
ing? What indicators or parameters of Quality of Life are available 
for this purpose? 

8 . Research in Science and Technology usually finds funds 
mainly from two sources - defence establishments and large corporations. 
The interest of the former is in military technology and that of the 
latter in fairly quick profit. How can society ensure that research 
funds are available for scientific projects that genuinely promote 
human quality of life apart from defence utility or commercial profit? 

9. Is it not a luxury for us in a country like India where 
60 $ of our people still do not have a dignified human standard of 
living, to worry about the long-term cultural and spiritual conse¬ 
quences of adopting modern science and technology, since we have no 
other instrument available for removing that poverty? On the other 

hand., once you have taken the option to follow the road of science 
and technology and urban-industrial civilization, can you really 
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change direction in mid-course? Have we in India any other option 
than to follow this road and face the consequences when we get to 
the stage where the problems generated by the road tend nearly to 
over-whelm our humanity?. 

10. In terms of political options and their ideological under¬ 

pinnings, do we really have an alternative, a third way, a way which 
is different from, and avoids the pitfalls of, market economy Capi¬ 
talism 1 of some sort and centrally planned marxist type of socialism? 

Is it simply the formula of non-alignment plus mixed economy? Is 
there an ideological road that is politically viable which takes 
seriously our own cultural heritage and makes the best use of science 
and technology? Or are we condemned to the fate of formulating »ui 
positions only in relation to certain western positions, ie. opposition 
to some, partial acceptance of some, odd mixtures of different wese 
positions, (mixed economy), qualifications of some of thee(sociali¬ 
stic pattern of society), substitutes for Western concepts, often 
mostly in name (Sarvodaya, Janasakti)? Where is the forum where our 
scientific cultural minds and our spiritual leadership come together 
for a common creativity? Is our planning commission or our Education 
ministry the right place to lodge this concern? If not, do vre need 
a new one, high-powered with creative strength, flexibility, time 
and resoruees?. 
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Conclusions of a Five Year W C C Study 
On Science and Technology 



Metropolitan 
Paulose Mar Gregorios 

When five years ago the World Council of Churches 
began the study, many people thought it was part of the 
diversionary tactics of the West, to draw attention away 
from the burning issues of justice in society. Perhaps at 
that time it partly was. For, the 1966 Geneva Conference 
on Church and Society had made even the World Council! 
of Churches somewhat aware that there was global injustice,, 
that the rich of the world were oppressing the poor and 
exploiting them, and that the North Atlantic countries had 
a lion’s share in the guilt of oppression and exploitation iu 
the world today. 

If the W. C. C. and the rich Western Churches which 
form the bulk of its financial and personnel support were 
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Geneva (1962—67), and Leader of the W. C. C. delegation to UNESCO. His Grace's published works 
include joy of Freedom (1967), Freedom of Man (1970), Be Still and Know (1971) and Freedom and 
Authority (1974). 1 




conscientiously to follow the lead of Geneva 
1966, the Churches would probably have 
undergone severe persecution in all coun¬ 
tries. For to expose the pattern of op¬ 
pression and exploitation in the world is 
to invite persecution from the powers that 
be. 

So in a sense, when the W. C. C.’s 
fourth assembly at Uppsala 1968 picked up 
“Development” rather than International 
Justice as its main emphasis for the coming 
years, the conclusion was easy to draw that 
Global Justice is still a hot potato, too hot 
indeed for the W. C C. to handle. In that 
sense it was legitimate that the Department 
of Church and Society, which organized 
Geneva 1966, went on after Uppsala 68 to 
launch a five-year study programme on 
“The Future of Man and Society in a world 
of science-based Technology” rather than 
on the Future of Man in a World of Grow¬ 
ing Global Injustice. 

The study programme concluded with 
a big world pow-wow of scientists, theolo¬ 
gians and sundry other professional con¬ 
ference-goers like the present writer, held 
at the Theological Institute of the Romanian 
Orthodox Church in Bucharest (June 24 to 
July 2, 1974), on the topic “Science and 
Technology for Human Development. The 
Ambiguous Future and the Christian 
Hope”. 

Despite the bombastic title, the con¬ 
ference managed to keep up the fairly 
mediocre standards of most WCC Con¬ 
ferences. There was a flood of information, 
a bevy of luminaries, and a sickening 
torrent of words—all as usual. 

Lynn White’s wry, witty clever speech 
on “Technology and the Future of Com¬ 
passion” did not get the attention it 
deserved partly because the man looked too 
chubby, rotund, funny and Complacent in 


the face of the enormous illness of humanity 
for which he was prescribing active com¬ 
passion towards the whole universe as a 
single remedy. In sharp contrast was the 
African Jesuit Professor Mveng’s 
(Cameroun) paper on “Cultural Values and 
the Future of Technology”. American wit 
was no match for African wisdom. Seldom 
have I seen a French speech make so pro¬ 
found an impression on a largely English 
speaking conference. The sources of its 
wisdom lay more in African traditional lore 
than simply in the so-called Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. He spoke not only of 
the integral relation between Man and 
Cosmos in traditional African lore; he 
insisted that African culture taught men 
and women to read and understand the 
book of human destiny and the book of 
the cosmos in a single optique, and to 
discern one’s true allies and real enemies in 
the world of reality. 

And then came the fable of Evu-Mana,. 
which gripped the conference; this was the 
African counterpart of the story of Adam 
and Eve. The story of a woman who was 
fishing in the forest for little fish, catching 
nothing after a whole day’s toil; coming 
upon a gazelle that had just been arrowed 
down; taking the meat home, having a 
feast. A secret benefactor (Technology?) 
did this for her every day, so that she was 
no longer poor. Then after a few days the 
benefactor appears to her and asks to bo 
taken home with her to her village, pro¬ 
vided she could feed the benefactor. She 
aerees; he insists on getting inside her and 
being carried home in her stomach or 
womb. Once in the village, the benefactor 
inside her gets hungry and wants to eat. 
His appetite is insatiable. He eats and 
devours, until he consumes the whole village,, 
all its people, animals, everything living. 
Finally, his appetite still unsatisfied, the. 
benefactor reveals his true identity to her^ 
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“I am hungry, hungry, hungry. I am Evu- 
Mana the demon of Death; my appetite is 
insatiable. Now you alone are alive; I 
must eat you too”. Evu-Mana devoured 
the woman. 

Evu-Mana, Mveng said with the sim¬ 
plicity of wisdom, is not technology, but 
the greedy demon of Consumerism, that 
possesses the body of humanity and finally 
•devours humanity itself. 

Despite the pro f ound wisdom and 
truth of his analysis, Fr. Mveng’s remedy 
left the conference unsatisfied —the merging 
of technology and culture. 

Prof. Georg Borgstrom of Michigan 
IState, formerly of Sweden, struck a distinc¬ 
tive note of prophetic passion, pleading 
“Back to Reality —a Basis for Ethical Gui¬ 
dance”. He spoke convincingly about “the 
protein Empire” built on prevailing trade 
patterns, sucking all the nutrients of the 
world, in the shape of grain, oil-seeds, and 
sea-food, into the well-fed, but voraciously 
hungry stomach of the West. He casti¬ 
gated those who seek to palliate the huagry 
world’s misery by verbil tranquillizers, 
religion being most guilty at this point. The 
Soaring Sixties have now given place to the 
Sobering Seventies. We have been deluding 
ourselves with dreams of a world of plenty 
while creating an oasis of affluence in the 
midst of a vast desert of penury. The af¬ 
fluent world has treated the rest of the 
world as a market to be tapped or as a 
field to provide them with food and fibres. 
We need now to see ths world as people* 
The famous Kennedy question has to be 
enlarged. Not “what the world can do for 
us, but what can we do for our world?” 

Science and Technology in the service 
of Consumerism, of culture, or of compas¬ 
sion - that seemed the way the question 


was posed. To many from the Two-Third 
World, that way of putting the question 
seemed too paternalistic, and occidento- 
centric. 

The weakness of the conference lay 
precisely in that. At Geneva 1966, the 
voices of Africa and Latin America were 
the loudest, and the West was put down to 
a guilty silence. At Bucharest 1974 care 
seemed to have been taken to make the 
Western voices loud enough not to be 
unheard. There was Margaret Mead, the 
President elect of the American Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of Science, loud 
enough to be heard around the world; 
Dr. Magnus Pyke, Secretary of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
seeking in that inimitably entertaining 
Oxbridge donnish style with wit and 
cadence, but in vain, to convince us that 
science and technology were totally innocent 
and had done so much good to all around; 
Peter Odell (Oil and World Politics) him¬ 
self persona non grata to the oil companies, 
strongly pleading that the multi-nationals 
were not the villains of the piece; the giant 
economist Kenneth Boulding telling the 
conference with astonishing insensitivity 
that exploitation was only a minor problem. 
Add Lynn White, President of the American 
Historical Association, Langdon Gilkey of 
the University of Chicago Divinity school. 
World Council Patriarch Willem Visser 
’t Hopft; you can hardly complain, as one 
perhaps could at Geneva 1966, that the 
white Western world was not adequately 
represented on the platform. 

In contrast the speakers from the Two- 
Third World appeared mild-mannered, 
quiet, unstrident. Prof. Sam Parmar of 
India, the co-chairman of the conference, 
was low-key even in some of his most 
penetrating remarks. Hamilcar Herrera’s 
(Bariloche Foundation, Argentina, Director 
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of Special Study on a Latin American 
world model in response to the Limits to 
•Growth report of the Club of Rome) 
erudition was too vast to gain attention. 
Prof. Warwick Kerr of Brazil spoke about 
his own personal imprisonment and torture. 
Prof. Nathan Shamuyarira of Tanzania 
spoke quietly about Africas’ determination 
to be self-reliant. Prof. Philip Shen of 
Hong Kong seemed to have been specially 
chosen to represent a conservative Asian 
view. On the whole the Two-third world, 
including Prof. Mveng, gave the impression 
that little purpose was served by branding 
the West as the culprit, when our own 
houses were not very much in order* 

The socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe also made very little impression on 
the conference. Minister Mircea Malitza, 
Counsellor to the President of Romania, 
sounded blandly Western, almost con- 
sumerist, but eloquent on socialist achieve¬ 
ments in Romania. And Eastern Europe 
seemed dead scared of all this criticism of 
consumerism, perhaps because they are 
only barely getting into it now. There was 
little response from European socialist 
countries to the humanist critique of 
science-technology. 

On the theological side, the confront¬ 
ation was not so much between scu nee and 
theology, as between the ancient Eastern 
tradition and the younger Western tradi¬ 
tion. Scientists were, in general, not 
.prepared to expect much from Western 


theology. And there was no major Western 
theological presentation. The theological 
working group’s report came under heavy 
fire. No Black Theology, no Liberation 
Theology, but just more of the old Bland 
Theology. 

Only Charles Birch of Australia, the 
other co-chairman of the conference, pro¬ 
duced a report from his group which was 
both substantial and ample in size, full of 
bold fresh analyses and insights. 

The reports, it is hoped, having gone 
through various stages of WCC processing 
will make some difference to the Nairoby 
Assembly this year. (The preparatory work 
for Bucharest was exceptionally good). 

One last caveat. This writer was struck 
by the political naivete of the experts in 
Science and Technology. When will we get 
that dialogue going, between science- 
technology and economics-politics? People 
seemed sometimes to be assuming that 
since the experts are so compassionate 
and full of good will, the catastrophe can 
be avoided, if everyone just gets in and 
does his or her little bit along with the 
experts. At other times the facts seemed 
to question the very assumption that hum¬ 
anity has a future at all. 

Without justice, who wants a future, 
anyway? 

(With acknowledgment to The 
Christian Century , Chicago ). 
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w v m i iuil plight uj ? 1 HUIAllJJrf T 

(Paul Gregorios) 


The relevance of the problem of God-Man-World relationship 
has not yet become obvious to many people. When one states that 
this is the central problem of any civilization the claim seems ex¬ 
aggerated and its justification gives the impression of being far¬ 
fetched. 

But our civilization today is in such a crisis that only a f^*Sh 
solution fetched from some what far down in our consciousness and in 
our racial memory can begin to show the way. 

The way opened by Augustine was to seek the locus of cer¬ 
tainty in the human conscioushess and in the capacity of the human 
mind to grasp truth and to appropriate it. The intellectual is 
always faced with this problem. How does one get a sure foothold 
in the world of knowledge? How does one know for certain? How 
does one get hold of the truth and be sure that it is the truth? 

Augustine was worried about this problem, especially in 
the light of the discussion among the Academics of his time." 

•'And there is another question, very knotty indeed and 
a source of great perplexity for the sharp-witted Acade¬ 
mies, which I have not undertaken for solution here* 

•fflhether the wise man, for fear of falling into error by 
accepting the false for the true, ought to give his 
approval to anything - all things, as they affirm, being 
either hidden or uncertain. This doubt was the source 
of my writing three books at the very beginning of my 
conversion-*-, so that I might not be hindered at the very 
threshold of faith by this opposing doctrine. For, surely, 

I had to remove the hopelessness of discovering truth, a 
position apparently strengthened by their arguments. In 
their thinking, every error is considered a sin, and the 
one and only way of avoiding it, they contend, is by sus¬ 
pending agreement"2. 


Augustine rejected this skeptical position of the Platoia- 
ists of his time by a two-fold resolution. 

First he took the fact that there is someone who doubts 


everything as an indubitable .truth to which everyone could agree. 

If somebody says that "I do not know even whether I am alive", the 
fact that there is such an ignorant person who does not know is in¬ 
dubitable. In de beata vita ?, in the soliloquies 4 and in the 
de Trinitate Sj _____ 


0 


1. Contra Academicos . P.L.J2. Eng.Tr.Denis J.Kavanagh, Answer t r 
skeptics in writings of Saint Augustine . Vol. I. (Series Fa' 
of the Chu rch). H.Y.19A8 pp. 85-225. 

Sj&cQg^ardian (20). Eng. Tr. Bernard M. Peebles, Faith, Hop r 
4 4? Writings"of Saint Augustine . Vol.4, in series Fathers 

-^S5Ki New iork, 1947 p7307. - 
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*• Augustine makes the point that to be conscious of one’s own 
doubting is already evidence of the possibility of grasping one in¬ 
dubitable truth^. He makes the same point in de vera religione «75 
"Every man who recognizes that he is doubting recognizes 
a truth, and he is certain of this fact which he recognizes; 
therefore he is certain of a truth. Therefore, every man 
who doubts whether truth exists carries in himself a truth 
why he should not doubt". 

The second demarche of Augustine was to affirm that there 
are certain truths of faith to which to witlOiold assent is positively 
perilous. And faith means giving your agreement to certain proposit¬ 
ions as true, according to Augustine* This definition of faith, which 
has consequences almost as disastrous as skepticism, was itself a 
creation of Augustine, understandable in the light of the skeptics’ 
insistence that to accord assent to an uncertain proposition is error. 
"And there are truths, evenjthough they not be evident, 
which must be believed if we are to come to that happy 
life which cannot be other than eternal"7. 

This second demarche which affirms faith as a way of giving assent 
to certain truths even before we have experimental certainty about 
them, was then made an essential preliminary to all understanding. 
"Believe, in order that you may understand" or in the $eptuagiat 
version of Isfciafi 7*9, "unless you believe, you shall not understand"®. 
Belief is thus necessary for salvation and for the understanding of 
reality. 


6. The issue was intellectually important in Augustine's time. 

Plato's Academy had been revived in his time. The New Academy 
was distinct from the old Academy precisely in this new skepticism 
introduced by the Stoic Zeno of Elia - "that nothing could be 
known except what was true in such manner that it would be dis¬ 
tinguished from the false by their marks of dissimilarity, and 
that conjecturing ought not to enter the mind of a wise man". 
Alypius cites this in Augustine's Contra Academicos : 14* The 
Academics could accept certain propositions as having high pro¬ 
bability or verisimilitude, but not certain truth. In 
Augustine's spiritual and intellectual pilgrimage, the over¬ 
coming of this over-all skepticism was an important step. 

7. Enchiridion t 20. E.T. op.oit pp. 387/388. 

8. See De fide et s.vmbolot 1 



\... 

It is in this sense that Augustine laid the foundation of 
two of the basic tendencies which came to fruition in the West in 
later times - individualism and intellectualism. 

Augustine showed the way for Descartes. Augustine said - 
dubito, ergo sum (I doubt, therefore I am). Descartes, a millennium 
or more later^ took his inspiration from this probably, to say cogito . 
ergo sum. (I think, therefore I am). In both conceptions, the 
doubting individual or the thinking individual and his consciousness 
were made the locus of certainty, and in Descartes' case the start¬ 
ing point of a man-centred system of certitude. 

Individualism in the West has many roots. One of the 
deepest of these roots is this Augustinian spirituality which 
assumed that the individual is capable of grasping the truth. It 
was in the context of the New Academy's paralyzing skepticism that 
Augustine, as an intellectual, had to search for certainty starting 
with the individual consciousness. But that intellectual act has 
made such a deep impression on the intellectual and cultural West, 
that when other factors sought to build up individualism, this 
ancient tradition lay ready to hand. Among the other factors one 
need mention here very briefly two» the misinterpretation of 
Dionysi^us the Areopagite in Western spirituality (especially the 
spirituality of the<j£ow Countries), and the development of the 
principle of competitive greed in the market economy of capitalism. 

Secondly, from his very struggle with the skepticism of 

the New Academy, Augustine made the intellectual sk decision that 

\ 

grasping truth was basically a matter of giving assent to pro¬ 
positions as true. This propositional view of truth continues to 
work havoc in Anglo-American philosophical schools even to this 
day. Certain schools of philosophy regard it as their main task 
to examine the truth content of propositional statements. Certain 
other schools of philosophy, following Augustine's original insight 
about the individual consciousness as the primary indubitable datum 
for philosophical analysis, have now begun to develop phenomenological 
systems based on Consciousness Analysis, a, la Descartes and Husserl. 

Thus Western intellectualism is still trapped in the twin 

elements of the individual consciousness as the basis and starting 

point of certainty, and the analysis, by mathematical logic, or 
c y be*-n*ri'c. 

oyl e moti e computation, of data given in the form of propositions 
and statistics which are regarded as the primary and indubitable 
basis of truth. 


Yet, wisdom insists that unless we transcend our individual 
and local parochalisms and begin to think of the whole of humanity as 
a single multiplex unit, we have no hope of a future. It is also 
becoming clear that ^orld Simulator Model computers cannot discover 
the way to that future. The vision of the way can come only from a 
fresh approach to the truth of the cosmos, grounded in a transcendent 
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As a theological contribution to the Co-ordinated Studies on 
Man, Father Paul Verghese of Kottayam, India, has sent us 
the following reflections. They comment on the two approaches 
to Christian anthropology taken by St. Augustine, on the one 
hand, and by St. Gregory of Nyssa, on the other, in the light 
of our contemporary situation. 


HUMANIZATION 
AS A WORLD PROBLEM 

by Father Paul Verghese 


It was a comparatively noiseless break-through that the World Council of 
Churches made recently in organizing a world level dialogue between Christians 
and Marxists. The break-through was not in any agreement reached between 
Christians and Marxists, but in the fact that such dialogue moved from the realm 
of possibility to reality. 

The Christian side had formulated the theme, in our usual clumsy and unclear 
manner, as “Trends in Christian and Marxist thinking about the Humanization 
of Technical and Economic Development”, Very early the objection was made 
about the theme — Is humanization something to be brought in from the outside 
to bear upon something else which is inhuman called “Technical and Economic 
Development” ? Certainly not. Development, whether technical and economic, 
or cultural and spiritual, is itself a major element in humanization. 

That gives rise to the question : What is humanization ? It is an -ation word 
derived from the adjectival form of man, it means making men human. How can 
we give any positive content to the notion of humanization without knowing who 
man is ? If you say that he is simply a biological species, then you have no prob¬ 
lem of humanization — since the species is already there. But precisely because 
man finds himself confronted with the need for humanization, it is clear that 
man is not yet man. 

And in order that man truly becomes human, we need to have a basic orienta¬ 
tion, if not a model of what man should be, at least a tentative contour of what 
man is and has to be. 

Here some Marxists are anxious to talk to intelligent Christians. The more 
creative Marxist intellectuals are becoming convinced that dogmatic Marxism (no 
more than dogmatic Christianity) cannot answer the question : “What is Man ?” 
in a manner that will be useful even for the immediate future. 

The question about the nature of man appears also to be the central thrust of 
the dialogue which is now breaking out everywhere — among western Christians 
whether Protestant or Catholic, between Western Christianity and Eastern Chris¬ 
tianity, between Christians and secular men, between Christians and Marxists, 
and between Christians and adherents of other religions. But dogmatic Chris¬ 
tianity too does not seem to have an adequate answer to the question : “What 
is Man?”. 



The Question and its Parts 


The question about what man is refers both to his finitude and to his trans¬ 
cendence. It is for this reason that the question seems so hard to tackle. It has 
both a phenomenological and an ontological aspect. 

Immanuel Kant, the intellectual father of the modern era, once said that true 
universal philosophy is concerned with four fundamental questions : 

1. What can I know ? 

2. What ought I to do ? 

3. What may I hope for ? 

4. What is man ? 

In his handbook (to his lectures on logic), he suggested that the first question 
is the concern of metaphysics, the second the realm of ethics, the third that of 
religion and the fourth that of anthropology 1 . 

Kant’s whole philosophical enterprise was an attempt to answer these ques¬ 
tions. He thought that the fourth question : "What is Man?” is the inclusive ques¬ 
tion, and that the other three simply seek to mark out some of the limitations of 
man in his finitude. Martin Buber, in his inaugural lectures as Professor of social 
philosophy at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (1938) accused Kant, however, 
of not having tackled the question "What is Man ?” because of the indefinite 
scope of the question. 

Heidegger also criticizes Kant for not having dealt with the fundamental ques¬ 
tion about the being of Man 2 . His own project is to seek an answerto the ques¬ 
tion of fundamental anthropology through the method of fundamental ontology. 

But the scope of the question is more than staggering — it is almost paralysing. 
As Malebranche put it: 

"Of all human knowledge, the knowledge of Man is the most deserving 
of his study. Yet this knowledge is not the most cultivated or the most devel¬ 
oped which we possess. The generality of men neglect it completely. And 
even among those who busy themselves with this knowledge there are very 
few who dedicate themselves to it— and still fewer who successfully dedicate 
themselves to it 3 .” 

The effort to subdivide the question into its constituent parts itself involves the 
begging of some questions. If we say that the three subsidiary questions are, 
as Kant proposed, what can I know, what ought I to do and what may I hope for, 
this implies that Man is to be understood primarily as a knower, doer, and hoper. 
That he is all three, and that these three constitute a major part of his existence, 
cannot be doubted. But are these his constitutive features ? Or can these three, 
his knowing, doing, and hoping, be better understood as instrumental to some¬ 
thing else —namely man's search for his own being, which is more than simply 
knowing, doing, and hoping ? 


1 Quoted by Martin Buber in Between Man 

2 Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, Eng. 
Press, 1965. 


and Man, Fontana 1961, p. 149. 

Tr. James S. Churchill, Indiana University 


3 Quoted by Buber, op. cit. p. 149. 
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The Question of Methodology and Criteria 

This raises immediately the problem of the method by which we seek to answer 
the question : “What is Man ?", and of the criteria by which proferred answers 
are to be tested. Shall we take a “history of ideas” approach, and root our ideas 
solidly in the past, or shall we take a phenomenological analysis of the Dasein 
of contemporary existence, or again shall we be boldly speculative and use our 
freedom to envision the future of mankind by our own discerning choice ? 

Whichever way we choose, there cannot be an external authority or criterion 
by which we can fully validate our choice. We cannot be exhaustive in our analysis 
of the past of man’s ideas about himself, and even if we were, we would be con¬ 
fronted with the need to choose between varying positions taken in the past. 
There is nothing authoritative about the past that can be fully normative for the 
present and the future. Besides, if the analysis of the past is not related to the 
present and the future, what use is it ? 

Neither is there any guarantee that any phenomenological analysis of man in 
his present existence can be absolutely free from cultural pre-suppositions. 
Here is the fundamental difficulty of Husserl’s phenomenological method. The 
word obtained by the analysis of Sartre's consciousness need not be identical 
with the world which a Japanese Zen Buddhist may have in his consciousness. 
And no criterion exists to arbitrate between the two. Both consciousnesses are 
the consequences of particular collective and individual histories, and are coloured 
also by different systems of education, different personal and cultural fears and 
inhibitions etc. 

It does not seem possible, however, to envisage the future without being partly 
conditioned by the past and the present. No man is totally free from the formative 
power of personal and cultural history, even when he claims to be so. One speaks 
therefore about the future of Man, fully aware that one is so conditioned. The 
authenticity of the vision can be tested only by the degree to which it commends 
itself to others. 

Let me therefore, from the outset make it clear that I speak with no authority, 
but simply as one whose cultural and personal history includes the South-East 
Asian world which gave birth to Hinduism and Buddhism, a spiritual rootage in 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity, and the brainwashing of a western Education, as 
well as a somewhat unique personal history which creates its own inhibitions and 
aspirations. 


Two Christian Approaches to Anthropology 

We shall take here, in order to provide some rootage in the past, just two ancient 
Christian attempts to draw the contour of man. These men are chosen both 
because of their great influence on Christianity and human culture, and because 
of the interesting contrast between them which places us before certain choices. 
They are St. Augustine of Hippo and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

Augustine found the question of the Psalmist an existential one for himself 
—■ “What is Man, that thou art mindful of him !”. Since his own concern is with 
existential self-understanding he rephrases the question in the first person : 
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Quid ergo sum, Deus meus? quae natura mea?, "So what am I, my God, what 
is my nature ?" Precisely because he could not understand man as something 
given, a normal part of the scheme of things, he had no method of answering 
that question, except by addressing it to God Himself. 

And what answer did he find ? His own personal pre-occupation from his very 
youth was with the problem of evil, evil in the world, evil in the self. That was the 
central question in that disintegrating world of fourth-century Rome. And in 
answering the question about the nature of man, he answered also his prior 
question about the origin of evil. 

His first love, Manicheism, had sought to find the source of evil in a permanent 
principle of evil — in an eternal evil God opposed to the good God. In his earlier 
works as a Christian to combat this is his main pre-occupation— to affirm the 
sovereignty of the good God by denying a second eternal God. And he argues 
— if this latter God, the God of evil, is capable only of evil, then he is not God, 
for God is free. He thus denies an unoriginate eternal principle of evil, and locates 
the origin of evil in the freedom of the will in the created order 1 . 

In his controversy with Pelagious and his disciples, however, Augustine had 
to withdraw much of what he said about free-will, for his anti-Manichean writings 
had been used by the Pelagians to argue against Augustine’s own doctrine of 
Grace. And so in his Retractions (I: IX) he withdraws much of what he had earlier 
said about free-will. It is this circumstance that made him reduce freedom to a 
neutral, medium kind of good and not central to man’s nature. 

But evil itself Augustine regarded as central to man’s nature. For he had fought 
hard against the evil of concupiscence in his own souf, only to find himself getting 
more deeply involved in it. So he traces the origin of evil to the free-will, making 
evil an integral part of man —of natura mea, and thus of human nature itself. 

Humanity is thus a massa damnata, revoltingly vile, man being mis-oriented in 
his very reason by his passions. Desire precedes thought. The will goes before 
the mind, deflecting and distorting it. Partum mentis praecedit appetitus. It is 
your love which can decide whether your mind is on the right track or not. There 
are two fundamental choices for love — Jerusalem, the.city of God, or Babylon, 
the city of the earth. The natura mea inclines me always to Babylon, the worldly 
city. Only the Grace of God can lift my love up to Jerusalem. 

“My weight is my love, thereby I am borne, whithersoever I am borne. We 
are inflamed ; by Thy gift (grace) we are enkindled ; and are carried upwards ; 
we glow inwardly, and go forwards... We go upwards to the peace of Jeru¬ 
salem." 

Augustine thus dramatized what is a Biblical insight in St. Paul’s epistle to 
the Galatians : 

“The desires of the flesh are against the spirit, and the desires of the spirit 
are against the flesh, for these are opposed to each other, to prevent you 
from doing what you would." 

Gat. 5:17. 


1 Augustine’s view of the origin of evil is a faithful summary of what the Cappadocian 
fathers taught. 
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And yet in that dramatization, he was laying the foundations of a doctrine which 
has become deeply entrenched in western Christianity as well as in western 
culture, that evil or sin is an integral part of human nature. This ontologization 
of what was but a phenomenological observation in St. Paul, has plagued western 
Christianity ever since. For St. Paul, sin is not a part of man in his created essence, 
but rather an enemy that has entered into humanity from the outside, through 
the disobedience of the first Adam. Of course, Augustine would agree with that. 
Yet he saw fallen human nature as decisively normative for his understanding 
of man. In Augustine, nature is the result of the Fall — not of creation. 

In western Christian anthropology, the distinctive thing about man is that he 
is a sinner by nature. Nothing good can come from him by nature. Only grace 
can produce the first movements towards the good. By nature he is not free. 
Grace coming from outside humanity, outside nature liberates him to will the 
good and thus restores to him the limited freedom of being able to do good. 

One feels embarrassed by the degree of presumption that is required to engage 
in fundamental criticism of such a towering genius of humanity as Augustine. 
And yet, without exercising that freedom, one becomes paralyzed by the over¬ 
powering authority of obvious error. So the following criticisms of Augustine 
are proferred in the interests of starting a discussion between East and West 
within the Christian Church which has been long overdue. Here they are in the 
form of five theses: 

1) The opposition between Jerusalem, the city of God and Babylon, the city 
of earth, has been posed by Augustine too undialectically to permit its 
remaining faithful to the Biblical tradition. A false opposition is created here 
between this world and the world to come. The world to come has, according 
to the Biblical view, come into this world in Jesus Christ, pervades it and 
grows within it, transforming it from within. By failing to recognize this 
dialectical tension, and by making the two realms disjunctive, Augustine has 
unwillingly laid the foundation for the unfortunate choice between world- 
affirmation and world-denial in western intellectual and cultural life. Over¬ 
coming this disjunction is of primary significance to a relevant anthropology 
today. 

2) By making human nature totally devoid of the good and conceiving grace 
as something supernatural entering nature from the outside, Augustine has 
been unwittingly responsible for the Christian Church’s false claims to 
exclusive possession of the good, and the despising of other religions and 
cultures — which still remains a fundamental problem of western culture. 
By conceiving man's essential nature to be sinful it has been unable to have 
a positive evaluation of man’s destiny as man — secular or religious —in 
the material creation, to accept man as at least in part free to shape his own 
nature and destiny in this world. The opposition between nature and grace 
continues to plague western theology, even in a new theologian like Karl 
Rahner. 

3) By making sin the central problem of man, western Christianity has been 
caught in the trap of being concerned primarily with the salvation of the 
individual to the neglect of his corporate vocation to be the bearer of God's 
name in history. It has thus been pre-occupied with the problems of forgive¬ 
ness of sins and justification by faith, which are both preliminary to the true 
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vocation of man to be transformed into the image of God, transforming his 
environment in that process. Deliverance from sin is not enough. The 
vocation to shape the world belongs integrally to the Christian message. 

4) By focusing on the salvation of the individual from sin, Augustine laid the 
foundation for thinking of the Church as a collection of saved individuals, 
rather than as the corporate body of Christ by participation in which the 
individual man experiences not only forgiveness of sins, but also access into 
the presence of God. A relevant Christian anthropology today has to grant 
primacy to man's corporate existence and the structures of society, and 
only in that context view the problems of personal existence. 

5) By thinking of the sacraments mainly in terms of a verbum visibile and as a 
vehicle of grace to the individual. Augustine made possible the obscuration 
of the Eucharist as the central act of the Church with a double movement 
— the corporate self-giving of the Church to her Lord in loving adoration, 
and the self-giving of the Lord to the Church in the Body and the Blood. 
The recovery of an authentic sacramental practice in the Church is neces¬ 
sary to revalidate matter in Christian thought, and thus to train Christians 
to take the incarnation and this world seriously. 

Western anthropology finds itself caught in the terms of these Augustinian 
deviations, even in their denial of them. Correctives are to be sought outside 
the western tradition, since new alternatives have to be posed to come to grips 
with man in his complex reality. Ecumenical discussion should soon pay atten¬ 
tion to this aspect. 

One such corrective can come from Augustine’s contemporary, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, from whom Augustine seems to have derived many of his ideas, though 
not directly but through Jerome, RufFinus and Ambrose. I shall here refer to 
seven points of Nyssa's anthropology in the form of succinct theses. 

1) Man is an integral part of creation, and cannot be understood or saved in 
isolation from the rest of creation. The creation was made for man and finds 
its fulfilment in him. 

2) Man is distinguished from the rest of creation by his "ruling power” over the 
rest of creation. Man is thus born to be Lord of Creation — this is his nature 
as the image of God. Tool-making is an essential aspect of the Lordship of 
man, and this is why he is born weak and defenseless, but has to acquire his 
tools and weapons by subduing animals and metals. 

3) Man’s mind, which rules over him (the hegemonikon) works through the senses, 
which in turn operate through the body, and therefore the three are inseparable, 
and all three (mind, body and sense) are to be saved as integral parts of man. 

4) Man is created in the image of God. His nature is therefore to be like God, 
participant in all good. Sin is extrinsic to his nature, an accretion from the 
outside. His nature is participation in all possible good. There is no limit 
to his potentiality for good. 

5) The basis for participation in all good is freedom from necessity, for that 
which is not free is not virtue. Man’s nature has therefore to be freely achieved, 
by creative activity and not simply by passively being moulded, or by grace 
infused from outside. 
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6) The basic distinction between God and Man is that God is unoriginate, while 
Man is created. God is beyond time, not subject to change as time-creatures 
are. Man is originate, and in time, and therefore has constantly to change 
— i.e. he is a historical being, in the flux of change, always at the point of 
intersection between a past and a future. 

7) Man in his fundamental essence is corporate, the body is the principle of 
individuation. His vocation therefore is to be a corporate body-—the body of 
Christ. Perfection itself belongs to mankind as a whole in the final recapitula¬ 
tion, when evil shall cease to exist even at the pragmatic level. 

The subtlety of St. Gregory of Nyssa’s anthropology can be grasped only by 
apprehending his analysis of the Creation, Man, and the God-Man Christ Jesus 
in their various relations to God. 

God is Freedom. That is what the transcendence of God ultimately means. 
He transcends all determinations, physical, psychological, moral or conceptual. 
He is free also in His immanent relations to the cosmos and to Man. 

The world is no emanation from God. It is created, i.e. the principles (aphormas), 
the causes (aitias) and the forces (dunameis) of all that exists are set in motion 
by God’s will. The creation is thus the realization, or concretization of God’s 
will. “The will of God is, so to speak, the matter, the form and the energy of the 
universe, and everything in the universe is subject to it.” This, according to 
Nyssa, is the Christian understanding of God’s immanence in creation. Not 
that God’s being is in the cosmos (pantheism), not that the universe is in the 
being of God (pan-en-theism), but rather that God’s will has become the cosmos. 
And therefore while we can speak of God's immanence in creation through His 
will, precisely because the will of God is the being of the universe, the universe 
itself is transcendent and free, beyond our conceptual determinations. The 
universe is thus dynamic being. It is God's decision, will and purpose that gives 
it motion. The immanence of God thus serves both as the principle of cohesion 
and as the motor of evolution. 

The cosmos is the dynamic concretion of the will of God and man is an integral 
part of this cosmos. But man is more than that. He is participant in the very 
phusis or dynamic nature, of God. God’s grace is ultimately, His choice to make 
man participate in His nature. The two creations— the creation of the universe, 
,and the creation of man —are both acts of God's grace. It is this double grace 
— the grace of simple creation by will and of the second creation after his own 
image, — that constitutes our being as body and soul. Grace is thus not opposed 
to nature, but is the constituent of nature. 

The mind, or spirit, or nous, creative mental activity, constitutes the difference 
between the rest of creation and man. In man God’s transcendent and free 
immanence becomes present in a special way. And since this is the essence of 
man, human nature cannot be conceptually determined. It breaks out of all con¬ 
fining limits except that of creaturehood, for even historical existence is one 
day to be transcended. 

This transcendent divine immanence in man is neither static nor self-evident. 
It is a free, dynamic presence, and is realized by man to the extent to which the 
soul or the constructive essence of man, becomes transparent to the reality of 
itself. 



God’s freedom functions in the cosmos as an immanence of which the uni¬ 
verse is not consciously aware. In man there is the possibility of his being con¬ 
sciously aware of the Divine presence in him. In the God-Man Jesus Christ, 
the awareness of man’s self-identity as the Divine immanence became fully 
transparent to the Divine transcendence of the Father, and this is the reality of 
being the image of God — the transparence of the image to its proto-type. It is 
in this transparent stance that the transfiguration of man takes place — as St. Paul 
says in 2 Corinthians 3:12-18. 

Man thus, according to Nyssa, is an earth-born organism destined to become 
transparent to the reality of the transcendent God and to transform the creation 
by his free creativity to become the bearer of the Good. 

Transition to our Time 

But what indeed does all this have to do with the issues confronting man today ? 
Where is the transition from this abstract ontological analysis to contemporary 
problems ? Perhaps the best exponent of Patristic thought in relation to current 
problems is that great western Christian genius Pfcre Teilhard de Chardin. His 
thought seems to be in direct continuity more with Nyssa than with Augustine. 

The idea that plays a central role in Teilhard’s thought is that of “hominization” 
or humanization and cosmogenesis or planetization. There are two fundamental 
faith-affirmations which underlie this vision of history as humanization and cosmo¬ 
genesis. 

1) Evolution is infallible; it cannot miscarry; it must go through to the end of 
what it has set out to achieve, despite many failures along the way. Industriali¬ 
zation is the consequence of evolution. 

2) This end already exists —as point Omega, a personal centre able to sum up 
all consciousness within itself, and finally to unify the human super-organism. 

The whole of the history of creation forms one single movement forward of 
God's dynamic will immanent in the universe, according to Teilhard. Conscious¬ 
ness, which becomes most manifest in Man, goes back to matter itself for its 
origin. All sciences deal with aspects of this movement forward — Astronomy, 
Palaeontology and Geology dealing with the history of material creation, Biology 
with the history of life, World history with the dealings of men with each other 
and with their environment, and Church history or holy history dealing with the 
transcendent God’s breaking into man through Christ Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 

The question then is about the orientation or direction of the whole process, 
and particularly about the goals for man. Point Omega as a goal does not suffice 
to orient, without greater amplification. 

Teilhard finds the orientation by an analysis of the process of movement. He 
finds a dialectic in the total process between death and life, between the tangential 
or external energy which governs the physical and chemical relations of the 
elements to each other on the one hand, and radial or internal energy, which is 
really psychic energy drawing every group of life forward towards greater com¬ 
plexity and centricity. The physico-chemical movement is subject to Carnot's 
second law —the increase of entropy, the running down of the universe, the 
drift to death and non-being. The psychic energy of consciousness overcomes 
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this tendency to death by the creation of life, which by greater complexity of 
organization and by being more centred, is able to make the particles of matter 
function in such a way as to move forward to hominization or cosmogenesis. 

Thus, according to Teilhard, there is in the stuff of the universe, and not merely 
in man, a growing force of desire and invention, very feeble and unsure at first, 
but growing in intensity as time progresses. This then becomes life, "some¬ 
thing that arranges, converges, becomes concentrated, interiorized, develops 
corpuscles" through something else that "disarranges, diverges, expands, and 
loses its corpuscles". It is this process which we call evolution. 

The appearance of Man in this evolutionary continuum creates a new situation, 
precisely because of the existence of nous or human consciousness. It is no 
longer the body that evolves, but the sphere of the mind — the noosphere. The 
fundamental direction is the same — namely increasing complexity and centricity. 
The region and the technique of evolution has now radically shifted. 

The new fact is that it is no longer the body that evolves, but the human mind, 
moving forward towards more complexity. Complexity means not merely greater 
diversity, but also a multivariety of levels and currents of relationship. Centricity 
means a more centred and therefore more wide-embracing and more consciously 
directed process of human development. It is no longer simply the original 
impulse within creation that directs the universe towards its fulfilment centred 
in point Omega. A part of the stream of evolution, namely human consciousness, 
becomes capable, not only of comprehending the process that gave birth to it, 
but also of directing it towards freely chosen goals. "God makes things make 
themselves", says Teilhard. 

It is in fact no longer evolution, giving rise to a multiplicity of forms of life. A 
new process has begun with man — namely that of involution. Man finds himself 
confronted not only with the task of liberating himself from the evolutionary stream 
that carries him forward through the double process of expansion in diversity 
of species and concentration or selectivity in survival. He is also called upon 
to gather up the multifarious universe and bring it under centred and directed 
control. 

Man is no longer the plaything of the reproductive urge which produces indis¬ 
criminately and the fact of death which eliminates the unfit. He assumes control 
of the mainstream of evolution by being able to transcend it and transform it. 
Science and technology thus become the instruments of salvation. Economics 
and Politics become part of the activity of increasing the centred complexity of a 
pluralistic world. Human creativity goes forward through not only science and 
technology, but also through the production and distribution of new goods, and 
the organization of power in society. 

Human culture itself is influenced by this process. Changes in the pattern of 
production and distribution and in the organization of power radically alter the 
way of life, thought and action of men — their attitudes and aspirations included. 

Thus Teilhard becomes the exponent of a new way of looking at life or existence. 
History is now unified into one vision that comprehends the history of the uni¬ 
verse and the earth (palaeontology, geology), the history of matter (the physico¬ 
chemical sciences), the history of life (biology) and the history of man (history, 
Including science and technology, politics and economics as well as culture). 
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History thus becomes the magnificent all-pervading movement of all existence 
in its proud though painful march towards fulfilment, and here in this process is 
where modern man seeks his own fulfilment or salvation. As Montuclard says : 
“Modern man is convinced that history has a liberating part to play as 
regards humanity. To him, history is the mediatrix of salvation. And if he 
has no religious faith, he carries this conviction to the lengths of believing 
that it is up to history alone —that is to say, for human effort inserted in the 
historical process—to secure for men, through justice, freedom and soli¬ 
darity, the deliverance that they seek... 

There are in some men a faith, a hope, a sense of the future, and at times 
an overwhelming vision of the historical situation from which they can draw 
self-control, freedom of thought and action, courage and initiatives. What 
did they have to do, in order thus to be “saved” ? No more than enter actively 
into the current of history 1 .” 

It is this hope and trust in history and in the human effort to be inserted in human 
history, that constitutes the common ground for many Christians, secular human¬ 
ists, and Marxist humanists. It is on this basis that they seem willing to enter 
into a dialogue about the humanization of the world. 

Several Questions 

The Christian is tempted to ask a few questions to himself at this point: 

1) What is the ground of this great hope in history ? Does history itself provide 
the ground for such hope ? Has not history betrayed men in the past ? 

2) Does this hope not create the false idol of a utopia on earth which man can 
create by his own effort? Does not the Christian faith preclude the vision 
of such a paradise on earth in history ? 

3) Does this hope not eliminate the need for any specific faith in God, and 
therefore make the Church and its message totally irrelevant? 

4) Where does God fit in all this ? If man can achieve the kingdom by his own 
efforts, does this not make God unnecessary and obsolete ? 

5) Is this all not too optimistic ? Why is there no realistic appraisal of the fact 
of sin or evil which also exists in this evolutionary history ? How did it 
originate ? What is the function ? How can it be overcome ? 

We may have to go beyond Teilhard in seeking to answer some of these ques¬ 
tions. But in some cases Teilhard himself has pointed the way forward. 

1. The Ground of Hope 

Christians ought to reflect on the fact that the Christian hope is not for Chris¬ 
tians alone. The redemption in Jesus Christ is a cosmic one, and it is sheer 
pettiness on our part if we deny its fruit to non-Christians. 

1 From La Mediation de I'Eglise et la mediation de rhistoire", in Jeunesse de I'Eglise. 
fasc. 7 entitled D&ivrance de I’homme, quoted in Olivier Rabut, Dialogue with Teilhard de 
Chardin, p. 169. 
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Of course, history does not provide a great basis for hope. It is the Christian 
hope which enables Teilhard to see hope in the direction of evolution. It is the 
Jewish Old Testament hope that enables a Marxist like Ernst Bloch to live by the 
Principles of Hope \ which is a fundamental Messianic principle. But history 
itself validates Bloch’s own marvellous summary of his philosophy as Harvey 
Cox narrates it to us — “S is not yet P”. At least the “not-yetness” of Man is 
something of which most men are directly convinced, even those who are com¬ 
fortably bourgeois and hug that status quo in the name of "law and order”. Being 
is in motion—towards fulfilment or destruction we cannot be sure from history, 
but history does not succeed completely in laughing at all assumption of directed- 
ness in history. Man is a future-seeking being, whether in this world or in another. 
Possibility, the New, Futurity, these are categories within which to conceive the 
"not-yet being” of man. To use the pompous words of the Second Vatican 
Council: 

"This sacred Council proclaims the highest destiny of Man and champions 
the God-like seed which has been sown in him.” 

Whether history provides us with an adequate ground for this hope, it is the 
Christian’s responsibility to stand behind secular man's hope, for he, like us, 
is created in the image of God and is destined to be like God. Even if secular 
man has nothing but the fact of his hope as the basis of his hope, we must hope 
with him for the sake of man. 


2. Secular Hope and Utopia 

Western theology has been bitten by the deep disillusionment of speculative 
philosophy and secular liberalism. It has seen the depths of evil in man in the 
pogroms and the concentration camps of our century. It is naturally wary of 
an optimistic estimate of the future or of man. 

Secular utopias are also now becoming transformed. The kind of static utopia 
that Dostoievsky's underground man cynically sought to overthrow no longer 
exists,in the minds of perceptive secular thinkers. "A revolution in human rela¬ 
tions and a turn-about in man himself are therefore the goals of socialism, not 
the build-up of the productive forces”, says a modern Marxist from Yugoslavia 1 2 . 

The socialists are now laughing at us Christians for being concerned only with 
salvation in the next world, and therefore becoming supporters of the status quo 
of oppression and injustice on earth. They say the utopia is a Christian creation. 
Socialists are now pursuing more modest goals. As Professor Pejovic says: 

"If the goal of history is understood to be not salvation, but rather a freer 
and more sensible life on this planet, then philosophy has the task envisaged 
by Marx, viz. to be sensible (and not calculating) and capable of helping 
people to live more sensibly and of leading them to freedom 3 .” 

1 Das Prinzip Hoffnung, Suhrkamp Verlag, 1959. 

2 Professor Danilo Pejovic, ‘On the Power and Impotence of Philosophy’ in Erich 
Fromm, Ed. Socialist Humanism, Doubleday Anchor, 1966, p. 208. 

* Op. cit. p. 109. 
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And even when other Marxists like Professor Maximilien Rubel insist that 
“Utopia and Revolution are the two historical co-ordinates of the socialist move¬ 
ment” \ they mean that we must will the abolition of an unjust society (revolu¬ 
tion) and the creation of a just society —the New City which itself is not static 
or perfect. That seems to have been the content of the prophetic message — 
judgment and hope. 

3. What about Faith in God ? 

There we have a more radical problem. If we allow men to go on building up 
secular hopes not grounded in faith in God, are we not betraying God ? In fact, 
does Teilhard himself give room for a purely secular hope which eliminates any 
need for faith in God ? 

If Olivier Rabut’s two-point summary of Teilhard’s basic understanding of 
God’s purpose as unilinear from the beginning of the universe to its end in point 
Omega is correct, then it is possible that faith need not be in God, but only in the 
process of history. 

”1) Evolution is infallible, it cannot miscarry, it must go through to the end of 
what it has set out to do. It is written within its very law that it will end up 
at a definite point —the point at which mankind is unified in one higher 
person. Everything necessary to achieve this end, is therefore already in 
existence. 

2) The end would not be achieved did there not already exist a personal centre 
able to sum up all consciousness within itself, and finally to unify the human 
super-organism.” 1 2 

These, as we have stated earlier, are Christian affirmations, about the purpose 
of God in Jesus Christ. Their antecedents are not in Marx and Lenin, but in the 
doctrine of the recapitulation of all things in Christ as taught by St. Paul, 
St. Ireneus and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

If secular man wants to secularize these faith-affirmations and hold them as 
secular affirmations, as Montuclard suggests, should we deny him this privilege ? 
Perhaps secularized man's own faith will become more articulate when he sees 
Christians working side by side with him for the emancipation of man and his 
unification. 

We should be prepared to welcome secular man's faith in the historical process 
as a pre-figuration of his faith in God. 

4. Why God at all ? 

That leads to the fourth question : does all this not mean that the belief in God 
is something dispensable for man, and that Christians themselves would be 
freer to help man become man if they would free themselves from this juvenile 
dependence on God ? Is not then the Gospel of Christian atheism of Altizer and 
Hamilton, the most sensible of gospels that the Christian can still hold to ? 

1 “Reflections on Utopia and Revolution" in op. cit. pp. 210-219. 

2 Rabut, Dialogue with Teilhard de Chardin, pp. 115-116. 
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Not necessarily. First of all let us make clear that God is not scared by the pos¬ 
sibility of men denying him. He gives us every possible opportunity to do so, 
because he respects man’s freedom. And when we proclaim that “God is dead”, 
God says to us: “That is alright; so long as you do not say, ‘Man is dead’ 
For ultimately, in affirming Man, the image of God, we are affirming its proto-type. 

God is not jealous about man's achieving the kingdom by his own efforts. 
After all, all the good efforts of man are nothing but the efforts of God, for it is 
God who acts in us. God has become man. Let man act for the good of his 
fellowman, and that will be the God-man acting. 

As for conscious faith in God, we who do believe in God, even if it is unfashion¬ 
able, need the chastening fire of a fighting atheism both within and without the 
Church to bring purity and clarity to our faith. 

God dwells in light unapproachable. He dwells also in the very being of man. 
And when man grows into goodness, the face of God appears on the faces of 
men, both individually and corporately. 

Let us not be too keen to defend God. Our defense only makes him look weak 
and ridiculous. Give yourself to Man — and slowly you will discover that you do 
believe in God. 

By making God necessary, we do no service to God. 

5. Why no Mention of Sin and Evil? 

Yes, evil is there, for all of us to see. It does not go away with our closing the 
eyes. 

Teilhard is not unaware of the problem of evil. Neither was Augustine or 
Gregory. History is a realm where the wheat and the tares grow together. There 
is always the possibility that evolution may miscarry, that non-being may triumph 
over being. If that possibility were not real, faith would have had no meaning. 
Evil is there, almost regnant in the status quo. But it is the negation of being, not 
being itself. If we sanctify the status quo, we are sanctifying evil and making it 
absolute. 

Hope is, as Tillich put it, the negation of the negative. What is, is not the real. 
The real is what is to be. In denying what is to be (the future) and affirming what 
is (evil), we are denying the real. This is not realism. 

Teilhard has a pregnant passage on this subject which leaves open the pos¬ 
sibility of universalism itself being wrong and points to the inevitability of 
catastrophe: 

“There are no summits without abysses. Enormous powers will be liberated 
in mankind by the inner play of its cohesion : though it may be that this energy 
will still be employed discordantly tomorrow, as today and in the past. Are 
we to foresee a mechanizing synergy under brute force, or a synergy of sym¬ 
pathy ? Are we to foresee man seeking to fulfil himself collectively upon 
himself, or personally on a greater than himself? Refusal or acceptance of 
Omega? A conflict may supervene. In that case the noosphere, in the course 
of and by virtue of the processus which draws it together, will, when it has 
reached its point of unification, split into two zones each attracted to an 
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opposite pole of adoration. Thought has never completely united upon itself 
here below. Universal love would only vivify and detach finally a fraction of 
the noosphere so as to consummate it —the part which decided to ‘cross 
the threshold’, to get outside itself into the other.” 1 


Conclusion 

Tomorrow the world may come to an end, not with a bang, but in a whimper, 
perhaps. But then tomorrow may go on, for no man knoweth the time of his 
coming. * 

In either case, the kingdom is here, we have no choice but to live it, whether 
here or hereafter. 

God is here tdo, in Man. Man is unbounded, except as creature, in his hands 
are power, wisdom and love. He has the capacity to create and to give, and in 
giving himself to his fellow-man finds fulfilment and growth. 

The horizon of man is always receding. But that is no reason for not moving. 

The creator is up to something in the Creation. The creation is in motion. 
It is not that he comes into history now and then to act. He has set that history 
in motion, and given us the intelligence to discern and direct the movement of 
that history. 

Humanization as a world-problem is that of drawing all men all over the world 
to shed their pettiness and their lethargy, to put away their narrow loyalties and 
anxious fears for themselves, and to join in the one single movement of history 
towards point Omega. 

Along the way, death will come. The movement will go on, on both sides of 
the veil. 


The Phenomenon of Man, Collins, 1960, pp. 288-289. 



(PAULOS GREGORIOS) 


If history is documented nwsory* then ths history of the human 
consciousness is very short indeed. Fortunately, memory is more that 
history, and the human consciousness has a longer memory than its do* 
cumented history. 

My desire in this paper is to trace the outlines of the develop* 
ment of human consciousness# in order that we may gain some understai 
ing of where it in going in the near future. And in order to trace 
that development, X have often to step outside the limits of our do¬ 
cumented history. Academic scholarship, which itself is part of that 
developed consciousness and whose competence to judge such matters 
needs often to be questioned, should bear with me, if all X say cannc 
be documented. 

The human consciousness has a beginning which remains elusive tc 
our methods of investigation. Where was the first human consciousnet 
Was it only in one place, or did it emerge in a dosen different areat 
And if the firdt human (African) couples had parents, as they no doubi 
must have had, who were these parents, and how and in wh: t way were 
the children different from their parents? How could the children bi 
human and the parents animal or sub-human? 

This problem of the difficulty of tracing the line of demarcati< 
(between human and animal) will occur elsewhere, for example between 
vegetable and animal, or between inorganic and organic. Fr.m the be* 
ginning we should be prepared to examine the thesis that consciousnes 
has no boundaries and is perhaps a single unit with many modes. That 
thesis# as old as consciousness in humanity, we shall not examine 
in detail in this paper. 
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So it seems that the emergence of human consciousness as 
distinct from animal consciousness is historically and even 
conceptually untraceable* And the infancy of that human cons* 

ciousness also remains untraceable. Scientists tell as to-day 
that humanity of our kind has been around on our planet for more 
than 600#000 years# but that is a rough estimate# s good guess 
bsssd on avsilabls svidencs# ons that may have to be sunstantially 
revised later bn# in the light of new evidence* 

is it not surprising that most of ths history of the human 
race is pre—historic in ths sense that ths fully documented history 
hardly goes back 6000 years—not even 1% of humanity 9 s existence on < 
earth? What is the significance of ths fact that the human cons¬ 
ciousness cannot document 99% of its historical development? For m 
one thing is clear* We know so little# with outT conscious minds# o 
ths true nature of our consciousness* What Biology# Psychology and 
other modern disciplines can tell us about human mind and its evol¬ 
ution cannot even give us s clue to its real nature* For that clue 
ws may have to trust the deeper reaches of our consciousness* 

COHSCIQUSMESB III HISTORY* 

As consciousness emerges <nto remembered and documented histor 
about 6000 y«^r« ago# it is s universal phenomenon with many common 
characteristics# tout also with local pecularities—reflected in diff¬ 
erences of language# culture# myth# end ritual* But the common cha¬ 
racteristics of this universal human consciousness as it emerges in 

historical view are striking* From Father Smith to Mircea Eleade 
gc 

there has bean many attempts to trace the main elements of t! is 
"Primal Vision" through the study of *primitivet cultures* Our kin< 
of rationality is certainly not one of these characteristics* H<~ith¬ 
is the modern confidence that an individual mind can grasp reality 
through rational thinking* 


What was there was an unverbalised awareness that one's mind 
and i>ody were part of a whole which included not only other living 
hurran persons# but al :o earth and sun# river and mountain# plants 
and ani ala# the tribal ancestors and many "mythical* beings* One 
lived this unity with the whole through dance and song,myth and 
ritual; rather then talk or write about it* Talking and writing may 
be important for us children of the European Enlightenment# with 
our pronounced individualism and exaggerated confidence about lan* 
guage and proposition* But we will never experience that funda¬ 
mental unity through talking and writing* it has to bs experienced 
sensed# lived# even today even for us children of the European 
Enlightenment* 

The second aspect of this Primal Vision was the awareneee that 
there was more then what met the eye and the ear* This little corner 
of the universe where we run about and play la only that— a little 
corner which by no means openly reveals the nature of the whole* 

That nature has to be sought first throu h our senserperceptlon# 
through language and myth# worship and ritual# then efc beyond these 
through e disciplined search# to e realisation# which cannot be 
expressed in words* 

The Primal Vision was universal and is still universal* Zt is 
not only in the "primitive" tribes that it survives* Zt lives today 
in the su pressed layers of the consciousness of us children of the 
European Enlightenment* And my strong thesis today is that we must 
re-activate this layer of our consciousness# If we need to recover 
wholeness and heeling* Both aspects of the primal vision are impor¬ 
tant-the unverbalised#ritually experienced awareness of wholeness# 
and the disciplined search for the hidden meaning of the whole* 

2* THE EMERGENCE OF VERBALIZED JlNSSEPPSKESS. 

This second stage(always speaking of the later 1 % of time 
of conscious s ee# human existence) was also universal. Language— 




became rich and diversified but was always supplemantad toy ritual 
music and dance to express the deeper distensions of human experien 
and perception* with language* the self emerges as subject die* 
tinguished from object* The self as itEmerges in prehistory is no 
totally alienated fro tr. the social* biological and Inorganic enviro 
ment. Zn fact* on the contrary the higher quest in all Bast Asian 
religions is to experience and realise the unity and oneness of 
of the personal self with the comic self* This is the witness of 
two of the oldest spiritual traditione-the Indian and the Chinese* 

And culture arises in this conte*t»of relating the personal s 
to the social self and to the cosmic self* At tils stage the "wor 
is not an object for the subjective self to "explored and "manlpul 
The world like the body* is where you are*the matrix and manifests 
tion of the self* 2t is only after tie European Enlightenment tha 
people begin to think systematically of the Person as subject and 
the world as object* 

The development of language brings about new pe$slbilltSea 
of cultural development* Language aa it develops is largely spoke: 
very little written* Alas* this leaves us today in tha dark* or 
at least very much in the dark* about what our prehistoric ancest* 
t.ought and said* Spoken language was one new symbolic expression 
of man’s emerging consciousness* Written language is only a ayrabo 
expression of what is Itself a symbolic expression^ namely spoken 
language* 

As often language developed* along with greater elaboration ii 
cult and ritual* the hurt an consciousness rose to a new level* But 
this level was not wit out distortions* As verbal enrichment and 
conceptual clarity emerge^ the possibilities of falsa perception 
else increased* The new perceptions were themselves tha result 
of the added facility of clear conceptual language* Thera was more 
pros# than peetry* Words in the previous language were evocative 




rather than descriptive# activity in the right hemisphere of 
the brain decreased often* as the ledt hemisphere developed} 
philosophy# mathematics and the rudiments of science developed# 
but also language which directed ritual and sorallty with 
greater precision and clarity* The Sutra for meditation gives 
place to the sloka for disquisition# description and prescription. 

As greater manipulation of the external world became possible 
tncough language(description and prescriptive) the inner world 
becomes turbulent with impingements from that external world* 
where there was experience of inner harmony with the external «orld 
from which humanity was emerging# now there was the new struggle 
that of adaptation to the external world# and the effort to mani¬ 
pulate that world to suit ones needs* As agriculture and rudi¬ 
mentary technology developed and became more sophisticated# the 
new environmental transactions began demanding new adjustrr. nts in 
the body and in the brain functions* Evolution became mere rapid 
not bodily adaptation ao much as mental development* The drastic 
acceleration in evolution takes place in the form of culture# 
which included ritual and morality# but also new methods of culti¬ 
vation# hunting and housing-leading to what we call civilisation# 
with the accent on the cl vitas or urban development* 

But this civilisation was far from •secular' in our sense 
of the term* It was deeply pervaded by 'religious 4 perception* 

mythically or ritually expressed* The dealing with the immediate 
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environment through gathering knowledge about it# and manipulating 
it in accordance with that knowledge are material processes# but 
always within a matrix of spiritual and religious presuppositions 
about oneself#other selves# the external world and the Odd or ^ods 
involved in every natural phenomenon and process.Language# written 
or spoken# becomes the major instrument of consciousness# but by 
no means its only inetru.Tent.Hyth and ritual always underlrd enrich 
and even shape language* 
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3. INTRINSIC EVOLUTION AMD EXTRINSIC EVOLUTION. 

Id order to understand the nature of the problems facing the 
human consciousness today and the possibilities before It* 
we need to study the dialectic between Intrinsic evolution and 
extrinsic evolution In the human species* 

One way of grappling wltn this problem Is to use the 
conceptual tools developed by Edward T*Hall# the author of 
* The Silent Lamua&e ( 1959) The Hidden Dimension (1966) and 
* Beyond Culture (Doubleday Anchor 1976)> His basic concept Is 
Eiy>|not Extra-Terrestrial# but Extension Transference* Simply 
put# It goes like this* Human societies create externalIsatIons 
of processes^ e*g* Instead of cutting meat with your teeth# 
you do it with a knifej Instead of speaking# you write/ instead 
of walking# you roll In a two-wheeled or four-wheeled carriage 
with or without a mechanical motor* 

As these externalisetion^of internal body/mental process^ 
develop they can be separated from humanity and reified or 
"thlngifled"• Among the examples cited# the knife* the pen 
and the motor car are triinco which can be made by others and 
bought by me* They take to the market# along with tha products 
of agriculture* All things including food drink#clothing and 
artefacts bacama commodities* Air and water alone era largely 
exempted because in abundant and uncontrolled supply* 

One of the greatest crises In the development of conscious¬ 
ness has come about in the period Of "universal affluence" and 
"consumption explosion" * As affluence comes within reach# and 
the co modities become aval able without visible limit# there la 
a tremendous pull on consciousness towards the means and mani¬ 
festations of affluence# reified and external to consciousness* 

This pull becomes universal# and children brought up within 
such a culture are unable to resist it* As consciousness becomes 
forcibly attached to commodities and thingsk the other capacity of 
consciousness# to be at one with itself is turbulently ruffled* 

i ^ ^ 

The mind is thus a battleground —the extrualsw evolution 
affect ng the Intrinsic evolution of consciousness* As knowledge 


developes through extrinsic evolution of consciousness in its 
capacity to know things—to know how they work (science) 
and to know how to work on them (technology)# there is a concomitant 
development of Intrinsic ignorance* Extrinsic evolution is by 
"separative” knowledge^ While there is a corresponding devolution 
in the Intrinsic aspect of consciousness and its capacity for 
"integrative” knowledge of the w;.ole and the self* As the objective 
and physical order becomes better known and so more "real” the 
inner realm and spiritual realities became less perceptible less held 
in awareness# Growth in "knowledge” of the external world thus 
becomes correlated to an Increase in "ignorance" of the world of 
the whole and the self* 

Sri Aurobindo analyses this ignor nee in terms of a sevenfold 
self-lgno r&nce# 

(a) Original ignorance -Ignorant of thft Absoluts# the one 
from whom the many of our knowledge originates 

(b) Cosmic ignorance , of the oblivion timeless and immutable 
aalf—in fihemldst of our knowledge of the many selves which 
are in time and change and which wa take to be the only 
truth* 

(c) Egoistic ignorance - ignorant of our self which is in 

union with the cosmic selft knowing of the Ego# the Zd and th 
Super Ego# we presume that the "X” is the moat important 
centre of existence* 

(d) Temporal I cnorance iSo aware of our little span of time 
and change# we become Ignorant of our own eternal eing 
in time* 

(e) Psychological ignorance * taking the little layer of our 
conscious mind to be the whole of our minds# we become 
Ignorant of what Aurobindo calls the Super -conscient 
dimensions of our psyche* 

(f) Constitutional lc.norance thinking that we are constituted 
by life and body and mine we become ignorant of the supreme 

. and mysterious constructive principle in us 

(g) Practical ignorance cauht in a mass of sensations,thoughts 



actlons#wlllings# responses and so on wandering among errors 
and desires# strivings and failures# we become more and more 
practically ignorant about what life is for (The Life Divind 
Book II Part II Chapter XV) 

This is a summary of Sri Aurobindo*s perception of Avidya# 
of ignorance of the human problem in general* It is against this 
multiple ignorance that the sage of Pondicherry would prescribe 
•integral Yoga* as the medicine. An integral Yoga includes as 
a vital and indispensable element in its total and ultimate aim the 
conversion of the whole being into a higher spiritual conscious¬ 
ness and a larger divine existence,(The Synthesis of Yoga p.265) 

Aurooindo suggests that not all may be able to plunge headlong 
into this "larger divine existence”# and may be better advised to 
master the Karmayoga first. But the ultimate aim is to reach 
the "supra-mental consciousness" where the dominant reality is 
Integration of will#emotion and consciousness# in "union with 
the Divine Reality of our being and all being (p-266) 

4. THB MATURE OF THE NEW CONSCIOUSNESS* 

Tie main point of this paper merges at this ,oint. It is 
Sri Auroblnd*s point that overcoming the multifold ignorance 
through integral Yoga is the solution to the human problem. 

While agreeing with this solution as a partial answer# from my 
Christian perspective I need to go further in two dimensions beyond 
this solution, 

Aurobindo admits that supra-mental consciousness# experiencing 
the unity of one's own being and of all being with the Divine 
is a"difficult distant# ultimate stages the end of a far off vista" 
not an Immediate objective# but one that comes after jumping over 
many obstacles. 

It is at this point of this ultimate objective that I wish 
to express my qualms. I submit that there are two qualifications 
to Sri Aurobindo*s programme which are imp led in it# but not 
adequately worked out. These two aspects are (a)community and 
(b)the material world. 

Both are implied in Sri Aurobindo*s perception that the ultimate 



aim is the realisation of the unity of one's own being and 
of all beings with the Divine* My contention is that# even this k 
side cf attaining the supra«mental consciousness this unity must 
be worked out in a different way as a guide to social living 
in a world of science and technology# and further# that such 
a working out of community life and sclentlflc«fcn technological 
mastery will alter the content of the experience of the supra* 
mental. 

There is no doubt that Sri Auroblndo and Sri Remans 
had an experience of the over*mind» My submission# presumptuous 
as it may seem# is that we need a different quality of self* 
realisation through community living and selentiflc*techno* 
logical mastery of the external world. And both in projecting 
the ultimate objective and in clearing the path to it. Community 
living and mastery of the external world through scienea end 
technology have an essential role. 

Sri Auroblndo is unlikely to agree with me at this point. 

For hSm sciencs*technology and perhaps even community life# 
belong to the world of multl*fold ignorance# to the inferior 
mind end not to ultimate reality. 1 suspect that# again speaking 
very presumptuously# that is what has gone wrong in Pondicherry# 
both at the Pondicherry Ashram and at Aurovllle. as well es 
at the efc# ashram in Delhi. Z am not suggesting that a har¬ 
monious community# knowing and producing through science* 
technology is the ultimate goal of humanity. But I am suggesting 
that the very quest must begin not from the ego's need for 
emancipation and realisation but from the perception# that 
our unity in being with other human persons and with the material 
world has to find expression in an Integral community Yoga 
which aims at the emancipation of tne whole of reality and not jui 
of one's own ago. 

According to Sri Auroblndo the pursuit is one of knowledge 
"a state of knowledge by which we can touch enter or know 
by identity this Sternal# Infinite and Absoluts# a consciousness 
other than our ordinary consciousness of ideas and forma and 
things# a knowledge that la not what wa call knowledge but 



something self-existant* aver lasting* infinta (op dt*p*273) 

My contention is that the shaping of our ordinary consciousness 
has something to do with the content of the other consciousness 
Into which we have to enter* 

This Is a major point of disagreement* and X do not want 
In the name of agreement between Christian and Hindus to blur 
this difference of perception wnich is crucial* 

The Advaita Vedantin often takes the dogmatic position 
that chance * which is related to time has nothing to do with 
Truth* which is unchanging and eternaj h As a Christian I do 
not agree with tills view. X more or less summarily reject the 
following view of Sri Aurobindo 

"All cosmic existence or all that we call existence is 
a state of Ignorance* All that is Individual* all that 
is Cos.T.ic has to be austerely renounced by the seeker 
of the absolute truth* The Supreme quiescent Self or 
else the absolute Nihil Is the sole Truth* the only 
object of spiritual knowledge* The state of knowledge 
the consciousness other than tnls temporal that wa must 
attain is Nirvana* an extinction of ego* a cessation 
of all rcental* vital and physical activities* of all 
activities whatsoever* a supreme Illumined quiescence* the 
pure bliss of an impersonal tranquillity Self-absorbed 
and ineffable"(op cit p-273»274) 

Wi bout settling this question of the nature of truth* we 
cannot begin to work towards iiiimbq delineating the car tows 
of the "emerging consciousness for a new human kind" At this 
point* 1 must go into a certain amount of tedious Christian 
theoloyislng* in oraer to give some content to the expression of 
my own belief as a Christian* 
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THE MATURE OF TROTH AND OF REALITY- 


Truth and Reality ara difficult terms to expound or clarify* 
Etymologically the English world Truth la troth * that which Is 
raliable and trustworthy* In the Christian tradition# the Hebrew 
expressions emeth and e mun»h both of which are transalated 
'truth* have the connotation of steadfastness and reliability* 
Steadfastness is different from unchangingness* For the Hebrew 
the unchanging is static# but steadfastness is dynamic#active# and 
compassionate# not impersonal* In fact in many Instances truth is 
compounded with mercy and love and justice* Just to cite a few 
example 

Deuteronomy 32t4- 'a 0od of Truth(emunah)# no evil# merciful 

and upright* 

Genesis 24i 27 "Blessed be Yahwch the Qod of my master 

Abraham who never forsakes his steadfast loved 
(based ) and his truth (emeth ) to my Master 

Exodus 34l6 "And Yahwch passed by in front of him (Moses) 

add Yahwch proclaimed! Yahwch# God merciful 
(rahlm) and gracious# forbearing# great in 
his unfailing love (based ) and truth (emeth) 

"And may Yahwch do steadfast love (hased) 
and truth (emeth ) with you 

"All the ways of Yahwch are unfailing (based) 
and truth (emeth) to toosd who keep covenant wi 
Him and his testimonies* 

"He (Yahwch) has remembered his unfailing love 
(based) and his truth(emunah) to the house of 
Israel" 

These are not accidental coincidences* They form a pattern in 
the Old Testament* The words emeth * emunah and hased have stood 
for truth* faithfulness# mercy# love and unfailing dependability* 
And tMs is the basic Christian understanding of Truth not as "un¬ 
sub:: a ted by subsequent experience" but as reliability and depen* 


Samuel 2i6 

Psalm 25il0 

Psalm 98< 3 






when my unity with ell is experienced as love end not es e 
concept. 

It is the truth-love combination that we have to experience 
in our consciousness requires this integration of truth with 
love* reality with compassion# of fidelity with goodness# 
reliability with righteousness. 

6- THE EMERGENCE OF THE HEW CONSCIOUSNESS. 

If emeth and based , reliable truth and unfailing love are 
thus integral to each other# and if our unity with all being is 
merely a given# but also a task to be worked out through love 
the spirituality for this new consciousness must break new 
ground# going beyond the integral yoga of Sri Aurobindo and 
beyond the simplistic advalta of many of its modern exponents. 

Integrated Yoga still demands a shedding of all Interest 
in the passing world revealed to our seven fold ignorance. The 
new Yoga asks that we turn tc this world with a new love# a 
new redeeming compassion towards it# and a passionate interest 
in it not to make it serve my ends# but tc make it serve its 
own best interests. 

I have no name for this new Yoga. To call it Integral 
Yoga would be to invite mis-understending. It is a community 
Yoga which takes the vyavaharlka tanrrke loka seriously. 

Seeking t© make it a manifestation of love#beauty and Goodness. 

x t is at t is point that we have to transcend all naive 
simpllcisms. A herllcally new spirituality is called for - a 
spirituality in which people of all faiths# and the secular 
devotees of seience/technology can all find a role to play# 
a participating role wnich complete and enriches the whole. 

It goes beyond integral Yoga in the sense that while 
it acknowledges the evanescent and transistory character 
of this world# still takes it seriously# just as we take food 
and air and water seriously# though we don't think they are the 
truth. But Just as one cannot live without food and air and wat 
human beings cannot realise the truth without going through this 
world of historical reality. 

It takes this w rid sufficently seriously to be pre-occupie 


dability* And this is tha basic Christian understanding of Tru 
not as 'unsublated by subsequent experience • but as relia- 
bility and dependability* in love*compassion and uprightness* 
T&ia is not an impersonal understanding of truth* The idea 
of changelessness is there* but not in a static sense* but in 
the sense of an ever recurring but also surprising fidelity 
and reliability* 

it is my philosophical contention that that is the 
only kind of truth one can attain while we are in the body 
and possibly also without the body* Even when one experiences 
the unity of one's being with the being of all selves and 
of the world* this is not a knowledge wnica has no further 
to go* I know that Vedantlns believe that the Sakshatkara 
is the terminus beyond which there is neither road nor need 
to proceed* Z cannot accept that belief* and 1 do hope 
that Sri Ramana and Sri Auroblndo are still proceeding 
along new paths* 

As a Christian* I want to experience my oneness with 
God and with his universe* but 1 believe that when I do 
experience that oneness I would only have started on a quest 
which goes on Indefinitely* with ever new surprises and 
new stages of realisation and growth into perfection* But 
I believe also that* once I proceed on the quest after 
having realised my oneness with the all* I would be doubly 
concerned to carry the rest of humanity and its alienated 
consciousness with me* 1 would want all humanity to ex¬ 
perience this oneness and to desist from the follies that 
arise from the separated consciousness* 

The Important point is that* 1 do not experience 
truth as unchanging or static* Truth is power-dynahic 
power* compassionate* wise* creative power* power in love 
and freedom* Truth is not the stopplnt point* but the 
starting point of true existence* "You shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free"-free to live 
and not just be* 

Truth is ldve* for God is love* Love is the all- 
binding element of consciousness and truth is experienced 



with it as the areas where truth has to be made manifest 
loving compassionate# life-giving# dependable truth# It 
takes community seriously enough not to be toally concerned 
about one's own personal aakahatkar a or qirvana but to be 
passionately committed to the community's common quest for 
manifesting the compassionate# loving#dependable truth of 
God in the midst of all the struggle and strife# selfishness 
and discord# It can be called 'integral community Yoca* 
because it wants to Integrate inner and outer reality in a 
holistic approach# because it seeks fulfilment of a community 
rather than that of Individuals# and because it is a discipline 
which demands the best in us# 

CONCLUSION# .'The Bflsi^, of .1 Steflfrftl Jflflft* 

Z submit that the basis of this "integral Community Yoga" 

would be three fold! 

(a) The community's worship experience and awareness of the 
unseen dimensions of reality-enacted in dance and song# 
ritual and sacrifice# silence and reflection# meditation am 
contemplation# This is the formative experience of the 

new consciousness being formed—like the thousand petals 
of the lotus turning toward the Sun and receiving energy to 
grow together into a thing of beauty# 

(b) The coumunity's life together—life and relations with 
each other in the community and with those outside the 
community a life of simplicity and Joy# love and compassion 
peace and tranquillity# of caring actively for the needs 

of others# of resolving conflicts# of overcoming bitterness 
and meanness# jealousy and ambition# resentments and grudge 
a community that radiates blessing# and is actively concer¬ 
ned for the whole of xamm humanity without any narrow 
boundaries# 

(c) The co munity's capacity to handle material reality through 
science and technology# art and music# in order to create 
new things of beauty and usefulness# with which to praise 
God# to bring out the glory of the universe end to serve 
all life and all truth# 



The new consciousness wave that is abroad in the west 
has many possibilities* but many dangers also are Inherent 
in that wave* The fascination of the spirit world can be a 
trap* and without proper guidance people can slip into greater 
unfreedoms* 1 would like to suggest some rules of thumb for 
guidancet 

(a) some tning is not necessarily true because someone 
from the spirit-world communicates it to you through 
extraordinary revelations* 

(b) the teaching of a person is not necessarily true 

or safe* just because that person can perform extra* 
ordinary miracles. 

(c^ the quality of a Guru or a religious community has 

always be assessed through the truth* wisdom* love and 
goodness* manifest in his or its life*# compassion 
for all* love without hatred or narrowness non~desire 
for material gain or worldly popularity and honesty without 
any ostentation or false piety* 

(d) *e way of any religious teacher who ponders to your 
love of ease* to your inclination to lust* or to your 
desire to be a worldly success* 


GOD BLESS YOU ALL* 
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THE QUEST FOR THE HUMAN 


Whatever else the second half of the 20t,h century 

:n 

may be, It is the half-century of the liberation of mam - 
perhaps hopefully also of the freedom of man. v 

Liberation and freedom are not quite aj&tcasfvaXiB . 
Liberation from ^oke and bondage, from oppression and 
injustice, constitutes the negative aspect of freedom. 
Freedom in its fullness includes more than Liberation. 
T^j^-positive aspect of ^freedom. d la-lUlU l liom 
"J^eedom from" whijSfi is the main constituent of liberation,' 


i constituen 
sedom*. it i 


Man's quest for ultimate freedom^ 


to be truly man - the quest for the human. 


s man's effort 


This quest for freedom which is the central th{^rjst 
of human history has in our naif-century received a 
particularly strong push. There are great landmarks in 
previous centuries — the French Revolution, the American 

War of Independence sneffii the nhniil nt inn of slavery, and 

? 

the Russian Revolution of our own century are milestones 
in the slow process of human emancipation. In the second 
half of the 20th century there have been four significant 
and inter-related movements of liberation. 


The half-century got on its way with the forward 
swing of 4«—eelemm de-colonialization. The gaining of 

national independence by the Philippines, India, Burma, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and Indonesia, and the liberation of 
Chtna from western dominance marked the beginning of 
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the half-century. This movement spread with unexpected 
speed and some 1500 million people were liberated from 
the colonial yoke. Today only a few last bastions 
of colonialism remain - Angola dnd Mozambique under 
Portugese colonialism and the black peoples of southern 
Africa under the inhuman 4em*n%en domination of a 
hardened and reactionary white minority of colonizers. 
Southern Africa, geographically remote from the rest of 
the world, continues to be the theatre of political 
bondage simply because the conscience of the powerful 
nations of the ^Jest has not been sufficiently aroused/ 
iji—o^PjEel* to enable them to take dlastic action. The United 
States and Britain ;'S well ns the Portugese, the Dutch 
and the Belgians bear a heavy share of the responsibility 
for the frustration of freedom in these lands. 

Spurred on by the liberation of a large sector of 
the black peoples of Sub-Sahara Africa a second movement 
of liberation began in America. It was initiated through 
quiet non-violent events like the sit-ins and bus boycotts, 
but has slowly led to the self-affirmation of the down¬ 
trodden people of the U.S.A. - chiefly the blacks, but 
eventually all the poor and the oppressed. It is an 
upsurge of freedom which cannot be stopped or bottled up. 

It has to explode yet, threatening the security of the 
oppressor and drawing into thje wake of the struggle 
all men of goodwill, even from among the unoppressed. We 
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are still watching the initial stages of this movement 
of liberation which is bound to change the face of America 
in the course of the next decade. When it gains enough 
of a victory and some self-confidence, this movement o f 
the blacks and the liberals of this country will not 
only change the shape of the America^city, but may also 
come to the aid of the oppressed blacks in southern Africa. 
It is not perhaps totally idle to hope that the uprising 
of "the poor” of America will lead also to the emanicipation 
of the poor of the world who are still oppressed and 
exploited by the rich of this world. 


A third movement of liberation begins to break a yoke 

which was created in this century - the oppression of 

peoples by totalitarian communism. Yugoslavia was the 

£ 

first to fling the challenge in the fact of external dominAtion 
and exploitation of one communist 6fe-tna*-»-de£4anee-e£ 
RuesAa-was-Ahe-high-watewmaFk-e^-Ah^s-wevelt-r country 
by another. China's defiance of Russia was the high water¬ 
mark of this revolt. Albania followed. Then Romania 


asserted herself e The Hungarian effort was frustrated , , ' kr' U 

by superior Russian might. Czechoslovakia haw 


<r\ 

\> 'fpid—w-i 


alization' 


,—tLanfnra stage! a programme of liber- 

/CoV *1 RLi—$>->•<.< ( ’^O " >VV< ' V 1,1 


on the pail u f Russia, but we have not heard the last 

of th?s. The Russian writers and literary men are beginning 
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to assert themselves. Communist intellectuals in many 
parts of the world are beginning to question some of the 
fundamental assumptions of Marxism. A mew Reformation 
is breaking out in the Marxist world which goes far 
beyond questions of simple revisionism or choosing 
between Russia and 6h?4 China as the leader of the 
Communist world. When a leading communist intellectual 
life Roger Garaudy says that under a communist regime 
man must still ask the question of the meaning of existence 
and that the heart of man must not lose its depth, he 
is talking about more than simple revising the economic 
interpretation of history or questioning the accepted 
strategies of revolution. These new Marxists are raising 
a new revolution within Communist society. The new 

jrfMew*-Marx4e4e-awe-*ft4e£ng-a-»ew-weveiu44-e«-w4$h*B 

Geu»»H»4e4 Marxist is also in a process of liberation, 
engaged in the urgent quest for the new humanity. 

A fourth and exceedingly significant movement of 
freedom in our half-century is what may be called the 
student revolt. It began before our half-century - 
primarily in/ the early 40’s in the indepe?idence movement 
of India. The students left their class-room in large 
numbers to shout "John Bull, Quit India," and were 
somewhat surprized to find that John Bull did really quit 
in 1947• Since then all political parties have sought to 
use the university student community as an early available 
instrument of demonstration. 



Today the phenomenon of student protest and de- 


/ 


monstration spans the whole wide world. In Japan, 

Korea and Turkey, students have scored some significant 
v4et4a victories in changing Government policy. The 
Italian student revolt had focussed on university reform, 
but it soon led to a bloody clash with the Police in 
down tome Home , and without pre-planning the 

student protest now focusses on the evils of Italian 
society. 

The West Berlin protest against the Axel Springer 
newspaper chain, led by Rudi Deutschke may^s^on spread 
to West German universities, though the democratic 
tradition has a hard time striking roots in German 
society. In ^pain the protests at the universities of 
Madrid and Barcelona may soon turn into revolts against 
the oppressive social, political, and economic structures 
of that country. In France, the cit£ Universitaire 
revolt was first directed against university regulations 
requiring men and women to 1 ve in separate dormitories, 
but has now spread to other universities like Nanterre 
and thefborbonne and begins to focus on world political 
and economic structures. The Polish student demonstrations, 
now temporarily suppressed by the authorities by such drastic 
action as dismissing the demonstrators and then drafting 
them into the army, may soon erupt into a violent 
revolution in that country, though the recent Czech experience 
may hold them in check for a while. 



In a country like Greece, where the present military 
Government follows policies painfully reminiscent of 
the early activities of Hi r’s Third Reich, in a 
so-called heroic effort to revive the ancient glories 
of the Christian-hellenic civilization that was 
Byzantium^ many look to the university community to be 
the centre of truly heroic and sacrificial resistance. 


There is no need to speak of the student protest 

a 

in America - of Berkeley and Duke, Cornel t and Columbia. 

I am told that there were 71 student demonstrations in 
this^etjjxiFtry during the first, two months of 19«8. Only 
a very small percentage - possibly less than 3 per cent - 
of the 6 million university students in the U.S.A. were 
involved. But the trend is clear. The movement is 


spreading rather than waning. !£he— end o f~ ~ttre 



But the p&yslbi-HTies are that this~summei r s- 1 —e v e nts wiii - 


lend_ tn—f u r th e r and fre-tlnr--pfra mied student ae t- i v ities 

iji Bfl T fl nnBp a^yTri Mtn the^ wn-Lvers^-trt fi.<r renjpgif~fir 

Me.*"-''-' WVvchud'' 

SepJjwaber-r SggTh activities may be less eprad+e-fmd 


sporadic and hopefully less violent, but they are not 


to decrease in extent and scope. 


These four movements - liberation from the 
colonial yoke, the self-affirmation of the poor and 
the oppressed, the eru^ption of truth and|reedom in 
communist countries, and the universal phenomenon of 
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student protest, add up to one thing. Society is sick, 
both nationally and internationally, and the symptoms 



And it is at this point that vc need to go beyond 
analysis and diagtjo^is, to do some bold positive planning 
of the contour of a healthy human society. "Freedom from 
-*.„s begun to operate in a manner and dimension that is 
impossible for mankind to ignore. The quest for the 
human has begun. Fear of the symptoms can lead only to 
attempts to suppress them temporarily. This in turn 
can complicate the pathology and render the cure more 
difficult. 

Clear ; n<1 bold thinking, and equally decisive 
action alone can begin to show the way forward. It would 
be futile to prescribe a complete course of surgery and 
therapy at this moment. But the removal of certain 
fundamental misconceptions is a prerequisite to wise 
prescription of remedies. And this paper shall attempt 
only the questioning of four of these false assumptions, 
from a definitely Christian, but not necessarily 
Biblicist or dogmatic point of view. 

1) The firs-t set of wrong assumptions has to do with 
(be dialectic between planned change and revolutionary 
change. It was Professor Andr^ Philippe of the 
Sorbonne who proposed in an article in the preparatory 



volumes for the Church and society World Conference at 
Geneva,1966, that revolution as a means of effecting 

e 

change is obsolete. His argument mas that we are living 
in a technological society and that one of the basic 
characteristics of technology is that the machinery for 
change is built into the technological system. Constant 
research, constant revision of technique, continuous 
projection of the future and preparation for it belong 
integrally, according to Professor Philippe, to any 
modern society. Revolutions are caused by unpreparedness 
for the future and failure to provide in time for the 
necessary change in political and social economy. 

If Professor Philippe is right, then the universities, 
where research and planning can be effectively undertaken, 
should be the last places to call for a revolution. And 
yet it remains a fact that great universities like 
Sorbonne ond Oxford arc the greatest resistors of change 
today. What Profe: sor Philippe fails to take into 
account is the fact of vested interests in the established 
order which obstinately resist change. If change involves 
loss of privilege to those in power, then the best research 
is likely to be shelved without being translated into 
effective action. The need for change is often more 



acute for those who lack controlling power, and research 

itself Is often biased in the direction of protecting 

t 

the interests of th^se in power. Diag^nAsis of what *-# 
is wrong in society will be different, depending on 
whether it is the oppressed or the oppressor who 
initiates the research .nd translates it into action. 
Revolutionary change is attempted often because the di¬ 
agnosis and cure proposed by the victims of oppression 
not acceptable to those in power. In many Latin 
American countries, there is an impressive body of evidence 
that salvation can come only by a tifrough overhauling 
of the political and economic system, which would 

include emancipation from North Americian political and 
economic power. But those who hold political and economic 
power within these countries are themselves beneficiaries 
of American political and economic power-play. In such 
situations it seems foolish to expect that the holders 
of power will initiate the necessary research, planning 
and implementation for fem4nAn bringing about a 
juster social^political and economic order. To talk 
about constitutional change and democratic planning and 
implementation in those countries ts to say that the 
oppressors should be allowed to umpire the battle between 
themselves and the oppressed. In such situations 
there seems to be no alternative to revolutionary change. 
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No wonder then that Che Gwevarra becomes the hero of the 
oppressed as well as of the intelligent and the perceptive. 

Planned change within the constitution should take 
place in all societies, whether in America or in Cuba, 
in Russia or in China. If this ceased then that society 
becomes^like Stalin’s Russia, dangerously sick. But 
to say that it will always be possible to^bring about 
the necessary changes within the existing system of law 
and order is to go contrary to two of the basic 
affirmations of the Christian faith. The present structure 
of law and order is a human creation. To make it into 
an absolute that cannot be questioned is to turn ai^human^ 
human creation into an object of worship. This is the 
sin of idolatry. Law and Order as a way of social 
organization seems to be God-given and belongs integrally 
to human existence on earth. Man cannot live in anarchy. 
His social existence has to be controlled and directed 
by qrder and organization. Even the revolutionary knows 
that f ,he cannot function without a revolutionary law 
and order. This is clear in the extraordinary efficiency 
of the Black Militants in Hamilton Hall at Columbia. 

Idolatry comes in when any existing system of law 
and order is absolutized. The particular system of law 
and order under which we live was created in order to 
promote justice and dignity and the peaceful pursuit 
of the interests of all men. But if it is no longer 



adequate for that purpose, how can we still call it a 
good thing, and shape our thinking primarily in terms 
of defending prefety property, preserving law and 
order and so On? 

The Christian faith also objects to man being a slave 
of the law. "For freedom Christ has set you free. Resist, 

therefore, and be not enslaved again" says the Apostle 

O' 

Paul to the Galatians. (5:1). The law, when it is good, 
exists as an external framewrk, which each citizen is 
required to interbripe. The law says "Thou shalt not 
murder". But if my not murdering is due only to the 
fact that the law makes that demand on me, then I have 
net get become a inan, but am only, a criminal restrained 
by the strong arm of the law, and therefore not genuinely 
free. If, on the other hand, I have genuinely interiorized 
the law, in such a way that even if the law did not 
exist, I would not murder, then as far as I am concerned 
the law makes no difference to me, except in so far as 

it restrains other criminals from murdering me or my 

/ 

children. In other wo,rds the law lias no meaning except 
in so far as there are people in the world who hals not 
grown up enough to be free from the law. The law is 

I 

for the immature and the children. Once I have interi- 
orized the law, T am free from the law. 



The same applies even to taxes. If I acknowledge 
my social obligations and therefore am convinced that 

T 

I have to make a contribution to the Institutions 

A 

render certain co-ordinated services for the whole^society, 
and I an c o nv i nc ed that my tax money will be used 
in a responsible way by those to whom it is given in 
trusty then even without the law of taxation I shall 
gladly pay my taxes, and fulfil my other obligations 
to society. It is only because not all people are 
mature enough to acknowledge their social obligations 
in full and because those to whom the taxes are given 


in trust are not. mature enough to use them responsibly, 
acknowledging their own social obligations, that we have 






the whole legal machinery of law and order. 


We find today that both in socialist or communist 
countries and in democratic states like India 

or U.S.A.^the State, or the system of law and order is 
alienated from man. It is something which man has 

vr 

created, tut has actually run away from him and is 

r>- 

now threatening to master and overpower man. by our 
ideleg- idolatry of the present system of law and order, 
we arc increasing this process of alienation, and 
thereby making true social and personal maturity mere 


difficult for man 



2) The second set of wrong assumptions in our dealing 
with the current malaise of man relates to the dialetic 
between violence and non-violence* 

m 

One reason why the word "revolution" scares many 
people in our time is its invariable association with 
broken skulls, machine guns and blood-baths. The words 
"revolution" and "violence" are often used more emotion¬ 
al ’y than rationally. What do these words mean? It is 

jz. 

clear that wheh we spak of the technological revolution 

r 

and the Rolshevik revolution we are not using the word 
v revolutioi/ in the same sense. The use of the word in 
expressions like technological revolution or industrial 
revolution refer primarily to a change in the means 
of production and distribution wtr^SITheve a sweeping 
impact on human social relations and living conditions. 
When we speak of political revolution on the other hand, 
we mean the application of force to change the seat of 
power from one socio-economic class to tiie other. 
Expressions likejrf "permanent revolution" only confuse 
the issue. What is meant by such an expression is that 
the change of the seat of political power does not 
solve the problem, but that the new incumbents of 
power have to be vigilant, disciplined and hardworking 
enough to build the nationft economic power so that it 
may not again be enslaved by others. 



A revolution always involves violence in the sense 
(i) that the transfer of power is not accomplished with 

the consent of the previous holders of power, but against 

I 

their will, and (2) that it is not effected by legal 
processes acknowledged as such by the holders of power. 

It may sometimes be accomplished with a minimum of skull¬ 
breaking or shooting, as for example in the Greek * \ 

t * 1 

a's taking over power in Greece years 

U. 

Violence itself is a highly ami ig^ous concept. It 
means really violating the will of the other, or making 

I ! 

weally-v^ela him act against his will. It is not 

necessarily the application of physical force to hurt 

the body of the other. It is the application of'fojSrc^ 
to make the other do what you want against his will. 

Wars and revolutions are not the only available forms 

of violence. Violence is endemic in all systems <Jjf law 

and order, so long as there are the oppressors and the 

oppressed. Violence is there, built into the system, ' 

when a group of people are forced into the slums gnd are 

reduced to sub-human ways of living. Violence is ther e 

where big business concentrates power in their hands. 


and can use that power to bend the government to act 
in their interests. Violence is there where .justice 
is denied to the weak or the digni y of man is violated. 
AlJ^Jaost all the existing mational and international 


systems of law nnd order, whether they be so-called 



communist or so-called democratic nations, embody 
forms of endemic or systemic violence. 

Such use of violence or force or power in the 

interests of injustice nd exploitation call for a 

reactionary or revolutionary viole ce from the victims 

of injustice and oppression. And many people are 

convinced that in certain countries at least, 

the holders of power cannot be made responsive to 

nK 

the demands of justice by permissiq^l' or constitutional 

methods. It is in such countries where the degree 

of endemic of systemic violence is so high and the 

possibilities of constitutional change so low - as 

V-A i/ 

clearly for example in Valier’s Haiti , that 
revolutions can be justified. It one fails to support 
revolution in such a case on the grounds of convictions 
of non-violence, then one is supporting the endemic or 
systematic violence in the statas quo which is 
destroying the life and dignity of Man. 

Some, times violence can be resorted to by the oppressed 
when they are convinced that the constitutional means 
available to them are so slow in their efficacy to change 
the will of the ruling class. There arc people for 
example, who think that the violation of the dignity 
of the black man in America can be cgi^&ed by constitutional 
jeans, given time and patience. It is becoming cleai^ 
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however that the aw avowedly non-violent southern Christian 
Leadership conference wil! itself soon have to resort 
to civil disobedience, i.e. to use a illegal and 
unconstitutional move, in order to keep up the struggle 
to achieve racial equality, economic opportunity and 
human dignity for the black man in this country. Martin 
Luther King himself was aware that the negro struggle 
could not becarri^d on by constitutional means alene. 
Besides an oppressed people often feel, with some 
justification, that they have to be defiant *nd rude 
to their oppressors in order to make clear that they 
are nofpreceiving their dignity as a concession from the 
oppressor but claiming it as a birth_j*•ght of man. This 
is the only way to understand Block Power in its essential 
origin nd spiritual dynamic. This is also the best 
way of understanding a great deal of the anti- 
Americanism or anti-westornism of the two-third world 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Violence has, of course, its own nemesis. It is 
not possible to use hatred and violence as tools 
of regaining self-esteem and dignity without having 
a price to pray in terms of consequences. Ultimately, 
man has to overcome violence and hatred, just as 
he needs to overcome law as an external master. 

But violence and hatred are overcome when man becomes 
capable of receiving forgiveness and forgiving others. 



The Christian faith does not condone violence and 
hatred. In fact it condemns violence and hatred. But 
it does bo not only when violence and hatred takes 
the form of revolutionary overthrow of those in power, 




but also when violence ovidencicr in fhe system 
destroys human dignity. That is the wholejpoint. of 
the prophetic message which pictures God itimself as 
violent and full of hate in his retribution of 
Injustice. 


It is not Christian to assume that we can 
get through to our chosen goals without conflict. The 
whole gospel is it message of a battle with the powers of 
evil in which victory has already been won, but the 
struggle goes on. 

• 

Sacrifice belongs to the essence of progress. 

There is no smooth passage for man towards hi^destiny. 
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WHAT I S MAH? 


A question for Educators 
(Fr.Paul Verghese) 

"You, Gentleman» take your lists of human 
interests from averages furnished hy statistics and 
economic formulas. Your lists of interests include 
only prosperity) riches, freedom, tranquillity, and 
so forth, and anyone The openly and knowingly disagreed 
with these lists would, in your opinion, (as in mine 
also, for that matter), he either an obscurantist or 
nadman" 

That was said more than a hundred years 
ago - by no less a person than Feodor Dostoievsky.* 

The controversy about the nature of man rose to high 
heat in the verbal exchanges among the Russian intsllige- 
ntisia of the latter half of the 19th oentury. 

The major spokesman for advanoed revolution* 
ary socialist opinion then was N.G.Chernyhisky. Both 
Chemyskusky and Dostoievsky csjae from the revolutionary 
underground of Caaiist Russia. The debate between “hem 
is of intense interest both for cur educational systems 
and £n civilisations. 

In fact Chsrnyshesky seems to have been 
the main target of Dostoievsky's attack, (we will now 
refer to them as C and D). C had just brought out his 
revolutionary work "What Is to Be Done?" + in 1864 . 

He was in jail whsn hs wrote the book. But, on public¬ 
ation of the book, he was sentenced to hard labour in 
Siberia, where he remained for IS yeirs. D's book was m 
written as a reply to C. D too had been in prison and in 
Siberia. 

C spoke for the progressive young radicals 

of his time. The main point was that man could be 

understood rationally, that human Ilfs and human beha- 

m 

vour were to be explained in material and physiological 
terms. To them the reform of sooiety was purely a 
matter of scientifio reflection and strategic planning. 
They remind one of the early planners of India's own 
economy* 

The distinction between C and his previous 
generation of revolutionaries like Bakunin and Turgenev 
lay in the fact that the latter were without 

a programme, while C and his type were incipient Marxists 

* Letters from the Underworld first published I864 
Eng. Tr. Everman's London* 1964 

+ Eng. Tr. Dr.E.H.Carr in Yintage Russian Library, New York 

1961. 


with « social programme for the remarking a nan. The 
previous genera tlon was basically thoorltioal Utopians* 
Ghernyskusky end hit oollsagusa ware practical sooi* 
ftliftto who wanted to build aa eoonoay that would 
banish tho profit motive, competition and exploitation* 

Xt woo sore practical utopianism* 

Thsir wain purpooe, however, was not to 
build the economy, tut to create "new men* in a now soolty* 
These now non wore to bo praotleel, regular and oaloal* 
ating in their activity, self-leas hard-working* 
eo-operatlvc, responsible ( decent, peaooful 9 tranquil* 
prosperous, rieh 9 free* Mall wonder then that Sonin 
hailed him ae "a great ftueeiaa Socialist" though open 
to criticism ae utopian* 

It is against this grey, humourless, 
u&poetic, stream-lined utopia that Doatolovoky revoked 
in his Imttsrs from the Underwor ld* D satirises on the 
"Golden Palace" which the "practical Utopians" wonted 
to build* ordinary human beings would be bored to dantu 
with such a X universe* 

**Vmr ini tans# 9 X should not be surprised 
if t said all this order and regularity of the 
future 9 there should suddenly arise 9 from some 
quarter or snothor 9 some gentleman of lowborn 
-or, rather, of retrograde and eynioal - demeanour 
who, setting his arms akimbo should say to you 
silt * Bow new 9 gentlemen? Vtedld it not be a 
good thing if, with one consent, we vers to kick 
all this selemsn wisdom to tho winds, and to send 
those logarithms to the dairl, and to begin to 
live our lives again acoording to our own stupid 
whines?* Yet this would be so nothing; the really 
shameful part of the business would bo that this 
gentleman would find a toouly number of adherents 
Uuoh is always man's way* * 

9 explains himself later on "See hero, 
reason is an excellent thing* I do noS deny that for 
a moment, but reason is reason, ard no more, and satisfies 
only the reasoning faculty in man, whereas volition is a 
manifestation of all life (that is to say, of human 
life as S whole, with reason and every other sort of 
appendage included)" 

here Dostoievsky speaks ae s and 

an kuguatlnlan* 
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was the central element in man* Han is totally evil 
for his will is totally enslaved to evil* His reason too 
is distorted by his evil will* 

In faot t it seems impossible for Christians 
to oome to terms with any doctrine of man until we have 
re-examined own Augustinian heritage* Writers like 
Chsmyskusky proceed on the assumptions that progress 
.is « inevitable and that man is capable of recreating 
himself as the “new man"* Sven such a pro 
Christian thinker like Teilhard do Chandin means to 
operate on the basis of iks a doetine of inevitable 
progress and development t though he carefully qualifies 
himself in this regard* 

But the stark Augustinian contast between 
the infinite power and goodness of Ood and the total 

weakness and sinfulness of man* still plays a large 

v \ 

role in Christian thought and bedeirls every attempt 
to formulate a usable anthropology in education* We 
cannot* with Augustiane draw the sharp antagonism 
between Jerusalem the city of God and Babylon the city 
of the eartht the one totally good the other totally 
evil. The wheat and the tares are growing together 
and history is always an Inseparable union of Jerusalem 
and Babylony no man belonging exclusively to the one 
or the other* 

neither can we acoppt Augustine*s basic 
dictum that the human will, without special grace* 
is incapable of any good. The divine will does operate 
through human wills* and human beings do will the good 
from time to time 9 even when they are not Christians who 
have experienced the speoial graoe of pal God in baptism* 
Augustins has also* bsommss of his preocu- 
pation with sin as a hyrant who holds us in slavery* 
failed to provide us with a nation of salvation that is 
sufficiently positive* this worldly and corporate* We 
cannot become tuxe education today without suoh a view 
of man* 

i 

Augustine's Views on the body as gsnsrieally 
corrupt and on the regenerative act as essentially 
concupiscent and therefore sinful* also cry out for 
today* /, 

/ ' 



Augustine*a epistemology and eolenlology 
both of which are isplloi% individualistic, also call 
for some balancing qualioioatlone in our tine* 

Zt nay be of none interest to our readers 
that not all Christiane have ecoopted Augustine as a 
teachers of the Chureh* The whole Eastern tradition 
has six consistently refused to regard his either as 
one of the fathers of the tbxsh Chureh or ae an authentic 
teacher of the faith* Only the Medieval western ohuroh 
made lies ideas eo central and all pervasive in western 
Chriatanity* 

L sore dynamic* less defective, and 
oertairJLy sore acceptable anthropology is offered to ua 
by one who is regarded as a Tether and Doctor by both 
the wtkwnroatei Western ad Eastern traditions - 
Oratory of Ryesa, who lived a generation before St* 
Augustine in the 4th Centssy. Only in the light of 
Gregory's thought can we begins to grasp the basic 

of a Teilhard da Shardln, or to develop some 
categories with which to judge between Dostovevsky and 
Cheruyskiisky. 

There is roes here only to state the sain 
lines of Gregory's throught in slogans quo sentenced. 

1* Man is an integral part of creation and 

cannot be understood or saved in isolation froa the rest 
of ore^tion* The oraation was aade for aaa and finds its 
fulfilment in tine. The salvation ef man haa to be also 
the salvation «f creation of natter itself. 


2* Man is distirgvtshai iron the rest of 

or nation by hie "railing power** over the ore&tion, Man 
is aade to be the Lord ef Creation. This is his eseea* 
tial nature and vocation, aa orested in th<s inaaage of 
God. Man*a capacity for tool*mak±ng ie an essential 
aspect of this Lordship of Man. Me ia bora more weak 
aau defenseless than other animal infante and conti- 
!’Uea longer that way in order that he has to aoqnlre 
mental qualities which eespensate for his helplessness* 
He is not born equipped with all the strength of the 
(he or the olaus ef the Limn, but by developing tools and 
weapons he has to master the lira and the Ox. Man's 
eduoation therefore should involve the development of 
this ruling power. 



Xu'i Bind whioh la the ruling power 
within bin operates throught she sense*) Mia senses 
wont through different parts of the bad/* Hind • aanaaa* 
body - there are inseparable and the growth of nan 
involve? th? development of all then* - inseparably 
and integrally. 

4* Van’s essential, nature is given hln • to ha 

in the image of Cod* Sin is not his created being) by 
erection ho lo good, and oilled to ho the perfection 
of all good* Sin is extensive, an intruder, Something 
whlsh has osns in from outside his nature. Van oannot 
be understood in terns of oin, though sin remains 
per in human nature. 

5. Bsoause nan’s essential nature is oonaM* 

suted as a rflection or phonemenus of the goodness of 
God, th*re i nc limit to hvjsam development* S# is to 
participate in all good* Only god is his Unit. Men 
is different free Cod only In two essential respects 
(a) Cod lo unoriginatey Ho has the source of his l%ing 
within himself* Man is originate| his being is derived 
from outside of himself, from God (b) Ood is what he 
wills and wills what ho is) therefore he is beydnd 
change and thorn fore beyond time. Man is not yet what ho 
ought to *e, and has constantly to change) ho is there:* 
are in time, subject ts change * a historical feeing 
always at the point of intersection between t: pa»t r»i a 
future. 

4* To participate fully in the good, freedom 

is necessary. Thera is no vsrtue which is umd.ur 
compulsion or slavery* Man’s native as perfection of 
goodness is to bo freely aohlovsd, not by more passive 
aooaptaaee of a grace infused from outside. He therefore 
has to achieve freedom by the central of the passions, by 
the control of the enviornaent end by free creativity* 

?• Mur is primarily corporate* Bio indivi* 

duality is secondary* The body is the principle of 
indlvldualation in an entity sailed Man who is essentially 
corporate* Perfection itself belongs ultimately to Mis 
whole of Mankind) the individual’s free goodness is 
contributory to the perfection of all good* Cn’y in 
the find recapitulation with this oesentially corporate 
nature of nan ba fully revealed* 

To grasp the fundamental aspects of ft 
Gregesry’s anthropology, one has to apprehend liie 
analysis of the Ood*2tan*7orld*Chriat complex* 



